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THE  ALMANACK  CROP. 


Whether  with  a  k,  as  in  England,  or  an  h  at  its  end, 
u  in  France,  the  almanack  is  an  annual  production  which 
appears  in  the  market  at  about  the  same  time  as  fresh 
Smyrna  figs,  French  prunes,  and  Lyons  chestnuts.  Al¬ 
manack  is  no  progeny  of  the  Latin  races,  neither  is  it 
an  offshoot  from  a  Teutonic  or  Anglo-Saxon  stock;  the 
French,  therefore,  may  employ  one,  while  we  prefer,  as  its 
final  letter,  another  of  Cadmus’s  invention,  without  the  dif¬ 
ference  becoming  cause  of  serious  quarrel. 

With  very  rare  exceptions,  indeed,  our  French  friends 
treat  almanacks  in  a  way  that  is  anything  but  serious, 
making  them  the  vehicles  of  pleasant  nonsense,  not  to  say 
actual  stupidity  and  folly.  They  (the  almanacks)  issue 
from  their  printing-houses  in  the  month  of  November,  in 
swarms  as  thick  as  cockchafers  in  May.  They  address 
themselves  to  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  and  women  — 
to  street  politicians,  singers,  smokers,  dancers,  cooks, 
cocottes,  dames,  and  demoiselles,  but,  above  all,  to  gossips 
and  laughers.  Those  which  profess  to  stick  to  any  par¬ 
ticular  line  of  subject,  and  to  give  information  on  anv 
lecial  pursuit  or  relaxation,  are  apt  to  have  not  much 
lat  is  new  about  them,  except  the  title-page  (or  only  the 
date)  and  the  calendar  —  possibly  in  consequence  of  their 
publisher’s  conviction  that  good  things  cannot  be  too  fre¬ 
quently  impressed  upon  the  memory. 

Most  of  these  pretentious  little  books  are  sold  for  the 
moderate  price  of  filly  centimes,  or  fivepence.  The  Alma- 
nach  des  Rons  Conseils,  or  of  Good  Advice,  now  in  its 
eight-and-fortieth  year,  costs  no  more  than  one  penny-half¬ 
penny,  symbolizing  the  cheapness  in  which  that  commodity 
u  held.  The  Go^  Counsel,  however,  is  not  overdone. 
The  dose  is  just  sufficient  to  justify  the  title.  It  calls  on 
tipsy  people  to  reflect.  “  Dear  drunkard,”  it  says,  “drink¬ 
ing  is  not  so  diverting  as  you  think.  Out  of  one  hundred 
and  seventy-six  insane  cases  received  at  Charenton,  how 
many  have  been  brought  there  by  the  bottle?  Sixty! 
And  out  of  eighth-two  paralytics,  how  many  drunkards  ? 
Twentv-eight  I  True,  you  sin  with  a  crowd,  but  you  are 
none  the  less  a  sinner.  At  Amiens  the  consumption  of 
drams  is  eighty  thousand  per  day,  costing  four  thousand 
francs,  which  sum  would  purchase  six  or  seven  and  twenty 
thousand  pounds  of  bread,  or  eight  thousand  pounds  of 
meat.  At  Rouen  five  million  quarts  of  eau-de-vie  are  re¬ 
tailed  in  a  hear.  In  Manchester  they  drink  drams  for  a 
million  sterling.  But  I  am  glad  to  inform  you.  Monsieur 
rivrogne,  that  tipsiness  will  cost  you  still  dearer,  because 
the  taxes  on  spirits  are  increased.  And  don’t  call  the  law 
unjust.  When  you  are  tipsy  you  are  a  noxious  animal  — 
dangerous,  perhaps.”  With  more  home  truths,  which  none" 
can  deny,  but  few  obey.  The  rest  is  composed  of  serious 
and  —  marvellous  in  a  French  almanack  —  moral  and 
CTangelically  religious  reading. 

The  Almanach  Manuel  de  la  Bonne  Cuisine  et  de  la 
Maitresse  de  Maison  —  the  Housemistress’s  Manual  of  Good 
Cookery,  ofiens  with  a  calendar  of  good  cheer  for  every 
Bwnth,  if  not  for  every  pocket.  1  dare  not  guarantee  that  the 
My  of  the  treatise,  two  hundred  pages,  is  annually  renewed, 
hot  1  will  say  that  for  fivepence  you  get  a  tolerably  com¬ 
plete  cookery-book,  containing  not  a  few  knowing  wrinkles. 


such  as  boiling  a  turbot  in  milk  and  salt  to  increase  its 
natural  delicacy.  And  with  a  proper  turbot  kettle  (rhom- 
boidal  or  lozenge-shaped  —  rhombus  is  Latin  for  a  turbot) 
the  quantity  required  is  moderate,  especially  if  we  remem¬ 
ber  that  country  milk-and-water  is  often  equivalent  to  Lon¬ 
don  milk. 

The  manual  gives  receipts  for  making  some  forty  different 
pottages  or  soups,  besides  a  variety  of  other  culinary  infor¬ 
mation,  and  is  certainly  cheap  at  the  price. 

Here  we  are  I  Room  for  Mr.  Merryman,  represented  by 
The  Wags’  Almanack,  L’Almanach  of  Farceurs  and  Friends 
of  Joy ;  a  eomical  collection  of  farces,  puns,  burlesques, 
merry  discourses,  sermons,  conundrums,  charades,  comio 
anecdotes,  illustrated  rebuses,  and  bons  mots,  preceded  by 
a  comic  calendar. 

The  entertainment,  however,  scarcely  answers  to  the 
play-bill.  The  preliminary  flourish  of  trumpets  is  a  little 
too  loud  and  brassy.  The  most  telling  jokes  are  those 
which  are  introduced  with  unpretending  gravity,  nor  is  it 
given  to  every  mortal  to  be  waggish  and  comical  at  all 
times  at  will.  The  Friends-of- Joy’s  Almanack  for  1873 
includes,  literally,  some  very  tragical  mirth,  videlicet.  The 
Funeral  Oration  on  Michel  Morin,  beadle  in  the  church  of 
the  parish  and  village  of  Beausejour,  in  Picardy,  deceased 
on  the  Ist  of  May,  1734,  pronounced  in  honor  of  the 
defunct,  in  the  presence  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  said 
locality,  on  the  day  of  his  interment. 

This  speech  has  not  a  single  quality  in  common  with 
Goldsmith’s  immortal,  “  Good  people  all  with  one  accord. 
Lament  for  Madame  Blaise,  Who  never  wanted  a  good 
word  —  From  those  who  spoke  her  praise.”  To  make 
up  for  the  deficiency,  we  have  thrown  in  his  epitaph,  con¬ 
cluding  with ;  “  A  quarter  of  an  hour  before  his  death  they 
say  that  he  was  still  alive  I  ”  the  whole  being  supplemented 
with  the  epitaph  on  Michel  Morin’s  donkey,  which  we 
suspect  to  have  been  written  by  the  donkey  himself. 

Hardly  more  exhilarating  is  the  last  will  and  testament 
(auihentic)  of  Jean  Frise-k-Poil,  an  illustrious  hairdresser, 
residing  in  Woman-without-a-head-street,  Paris.  This 
will  was  opened  at  the  office  of  Maitre  Plumitif,  notary. 
Rue  de  la  Wreheminerie  (notaries  and  advocates  in  France 
take  the  title,  by  courtesy,  of  Maitre  So-and-so).  The  lega¬ 
cies  bequeathed  are  after  the  pattern  of  our  own  inspira¬ 
tions  on  the  1st  of  April.  They  comprise  :  A  dozen  goats’- 
hair  plates,  shaped  like  a  needle’s  head  ;  a  curry-comb  worn 
out  in  grooming  a  bronze  horse ;  a  cock  to  draw  oil  out  of 
a  wall ;  two  sacks  of  wool  shorn  from  egg-shells;  a  wimble 
to  bore  a  hole  in  the  moon  ;  a  cage  containing  a  dozen 
phoenixes  dancing  the  tight  rope  to  the  sound  of  thunder  ; 
a  bottomless  basket  full  of  divulged  secrets;  the  moon’s 
left  eye  to  servo  as  a  staircase  lamp ;  besides  numerous 
other  valuables.  To  Maitre  Plumitif  himself,  the  notary, 
is  left,  as  a  special  mark  of  esteem,  the  sum  of  one  thousand 
francs  (in  case  the  hazards  of  his  career  should  take  him 
to  the  Bagne  of  Toulon,  and  thence  to  Cayenne)  to  serve 
for  pocket-money  by  the  way. 

The  Comic  Calendar  may  be  shortly  summarized.  The 
greatest  saint  is  Saint  Vaast;  the  mildest.  Saint  Clement; 
the  most  welcome.  Saint  Opportune ;  the  lightest,  Saint 
Ldger ;  the  most  wished  for.  Saint  D^sir^ ;  the  most  re¬ 
spected,  Saint  Honors ;  the  most  immovable.  Saint  Roch; 
the  saint  for  whom  you  would  sacrifice  father  and  mother, 
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is  Saint  Louis  (d’or)  ;  the  most  consummate  (consommdeL 
I  is  Sainte  Julienne  (soup)  ;  the  saint  who  most  frequently 

!  prevents  your  eating  omelettes,  is  Saint  Eucher  (oeufs 

>  chers ;  dear  eggs)  ;  the  saint  who  1  hope  will  most  tre- 

I  qnently  visit  you  —  and  me  too  —  is  Saint  Bonaventiire. 

I  Conundrums  won’t  often  bear  translation.  Here  is  one ; 

but  is  it  new,  and  what  country  gave  it  birth  ? 

;  What  is  the  difference  between  a  woman  and  a  looking- 

glass  ? 

A  woman  speaks  without  reflecting ;  a  looking-glass 
reflects  without  speaking. 

And  this  is  the  Almanach  des  Farceurs. 

In  England  the  practice  is  not  unknown  of  converting 
an  almanack  —  even  a  good,  practical,  serious  almanack  — 
into  a  wall  or  hoarding  on  which  to  stick  posters,  puffs, 
and  advertisements.  Our  Gallic  friends  do  the  same,  in  a 
different  way.  The  almanack  is  often  the  announcement 
of  a  journal,  and  of  the  publications  issued  from  the  office 
of  that  journal.  Illustrated  newspapers  adorn  their  alma¬ 
nacks  with  wood-cuts  issued  during  the  year. 

Now  there  is,  or  was  (for  those  things  are  ephemeral),  a 
weekly  journal  called  Le  Tintamarre,  The  Thundering 
Noise,  which  pleases  and  represents  one  class  of  French 
minds.  The  Almanach  du  Tintamarre  is  the  annual  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  journal.  Only,  as  not  every  one  who  will 
can  be  comical,  neither  can  every  one  who  would  be  a 
thunderer,  but  roars  at  times  “  an  it  were  a  sucking  dove.” 
The  Tintamarre’s  reader,  in  default  of  thunder,  is  some¬ 
times  obliged  to  content  himself  with  a  fivei)enny  drum. 

We  will  not  be  so  ill-natured  as  to  translate  the  stanzas 
on  The  First  Kiss  of  I.,ove,  ending  with  “  Faugh !  get 
away  ;  you’ve  been  eating  garlick  1  ”  nor  to  analyze  severely 
the  pun  —  hardly  worthy  of  a  Jupiter  Tonans  —  “  'The 
Jesuits,  driven  out  of  Germany,  have  only  to  go  to  America. 
They  will  be  sure  to  find  the  institutions  of  I’Ohio  Ik  (of 
Loyola  there)  ;  or  this,  “  'They  say  that  .at  Berlin  the  air  is 
unhealthy.  In  their  own  country,  then,  the  Prussians  have 
not  tlie  serene  air  they  had  in  France.”  A  fairer  specimen 
of  these  would-be  uproarious  almanacks,  and  of  their 
parental  journals,  is  Tintamarre’s  mode  of  dealing  with  the 
gambling  question. 

Scene,  the  capital  of  Kin-Tdka-Torz,  one  of  the  most 
powerful  principalities  in  the  Moon.  Tlie  prince,  Bongogo, 
says  to  his  prime  minister,  Roublardas,  “  I  have  been 
pondering  seriously  all  night.  My  people  are  drifting  on 
to  perdition.  Gambling  is  their  ruin.  Give  me  paper  to 
write  a  decree,  as  follows  :  ‘  Considering  that  gaming  is  a 
passion  which  takes  all  the  strength  out  of  our  unhappy 
country,  I,  Prince  Bongogo,  ordain  that  every  game  of 
chance,  no  matter  what,  n  absolutely  forbidden  throughout 
our  principality.  Our  well-beloved  minister,  Roublardas, 
is  empowered  to  imprison  every  citizen  who  shall  disobey 
the  present  decree.’  ” 

Next  morning,  Bongogo,  stretched  on  a  divan,  smokes 
his  after-breakfast  pipe  while  practising  tricks  with  a  pack 
of  cards.  He  hears  a  great  noise  in  the  court  of  his  palace, 
and,  looking  out  of  window,  beholds  it  crowded  with  more 
than  forty  thousand  persons. 

“  Prince  1  ”  exclaimed  Roublardas,  rushing  in,  “  Where 
am  I  to  put  them  all  ?  I  have  stuck  sixty  thousand  in  the 
library.  The  prisons  are  full  to  overflowing” — 

“  Full  of  whom,  of  what  ?  ” 

“  The  gamblers  your  highness  ordered  me  to  arrest.  Not 
a  single  citizen  is  innocent.  Take  a  score  of  them  at 
haxaA,  and  you  will  see.” 

**  Trot  a  few  up-stairs  then.  Tlie  haul  is  more  consider¬ 
able  than  I  expected,  'fhis  flashy-looking  fellow,  what 
game  was  he  playing  at  ?  Where  are  the  gambling  appa¬ 
ratus  seized  ?  ” 

“  Here ;  scraps  of  stock-jobbing  papers.  The  prisoner 
bought  yesterday  sixty  thousand  francs  in  the  four  per 
cents,  which  he  did  not  want  the  least  in  the  world,  and 
sold  ^em  this  morninj;  to  another  person  who  stood  in  still 
less  need  of  them.  He  gained  thirty  thousand  francs  on 
the  transaction,  by  forestalling  one  of  Hablas’s  telegrams 
which  was  sure  to  cause  the  funds  to  rise.” 


[January  18, 

“  You  call  that  gambling,  eh  ?  Perhaps  it  is.  Very 
well ;  take  him  out  and  impale  him.  And  the  next  one  ■ 
what  has  he  done  ?  ”  ’ 

“  He  is  a  corn  merchant.  When  he  thinks  the  harvest 
will  be  bad,  he  buys  up  heaps  of  wheat  and  waits  for  a  rise 
in  prices.  If  it  comes,  he  gains  thousands ;  if  it  doesn’t 
come,  he  loses.” 

You  call  that,  too,  gambling  ?  Perhaps  you  are  right. 
Impale  him  forthwith.” 

“  But.  highness,  I  have  a  hundred  and  fiftv  thousand 
prisoners  who  have  taken  ‘  obligations  de  la  ville,’  because 
there  is  ^a  prize  of  a  hundred  thousand  francs.  Others 
have  put  their  savings  in  insane  investments,  because  they 
were  promised  seventeen  per  cent,  interest.  Before  the 
^ear  was  ou^  the  capital  was  lost.  Others  bet  on  races. 
They  stake  forty  sous  on  a  horse  they  have  never  seen,  in 
the  hope  of  winning  fifty  francs.  In  short,  highness,  with¬ 
out  reckoning  those  of  your  subjects  who  openlv  play  at 
roulette  and  trente-et-quarante,  we  have  not  found  a  single 
creature  who  does  not  indulge  in  the  propensity  to  gamble. 
All,  more  or  less,  are  worshippers  of  luck.” 

“  'The  deuce  1  But  we  can’t  impale  them  all.  What 
remedy  can  we  apply  to  this  state  of  things  ?  ” 

“  Gambling  is  inherent  in  human  nature.  We  must  treat 
it  as  we  do  the  rain  —  let  it  rain,  and  catch  all  we  can  with 
gutters  that  fill  our  water-butts  against  a  time  of  drought” 

“  You  are  a  clever  fellow,  not  troubled  with  scruples. 
Let  all  these  worthy  people  at  liberty.  Roublardas  !  ” 

“Your  highness  ?  ” 

“Bring  the  backgammon  board.  I  feel  just  now  in  the 
mind  lor  a  game.” 

Moral.  —  It’s  little  use  forbidding  what  you  can’t  pre¬ 
vent. 

The  Almanach  Astrologique,  Scientifique,  Astronomiqiie, 
Physique,  Satirique,  and  .\necdotique,  has  ceased  to  stake 
its  reputation  on  Astrology,  and  fills  its  pages  with  facts 
and  narratives  more  in  accordance  with  the  nineteenth 
century.  Nevertheless,  it  gives  a  few  predictions  for  1878, 
whose  realization  my  readers  may  be  curious  to  verify. 

For  New  Year’s  Day,  a  confectioner  will  invent  an 
execrable  bonbon.  Everybody  will  buy  a  box,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  disgusting  their  numerous  friends  who  exact  annual 
presents  of  bonbons.  The  confectioner  will  make  his  for¬ 
tune  in  four  days  and  a  half. 

Seven  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-three  inventors 
will  send  in  reports  to  the  Academic  des  Sciences  on  thr 
direction  of  balloons,  which  they  profess  to  have  discovered. 
A  married  man  thinks  they  would  be  better  employed  in 
directing  their  wives  in  the  way  they  should  go. 

Mademoiselle  Estelle,  a  petite  dame  residing  in  the 
Quarticr  Breda,  will  love  a  young  gentleman  for  his  own 
proper  sake.  After  death  (brought  on  by  lobster  salad), 
the  doctors,  at  the  post-mortem,  will  discover,  to  the  gre.it 
surprise  of  the  rest  of  the  Quartier  Breda,  that  she  at;tuall) 
had  a  heart. 

Discovery  of  a  marvellous  tenor  with  a  heavenly  voice, 
who  will  require  no  salary  from  the  manager  who  engages 
him.  Only  the  said  manager  will  have  to  hoard  and  lodge 
him,  pay  his  tailors’  bills,  keep  him  a  carriage,  find  him 
in  pocket-money,  and  present  him  with  twenty  thousand 
Irenes  per  month. 

Racing  will  improve  the  breed  of  horses  to  such  a  pitch, 
that  they  will  strike  and  refuse  to  drag  omnibuses,  so  that 
we  shall  have  to  employ  teams  of  donkeys  instead. 

Schoolboys  will  come  home  for  the  holidays,  without 
requiring  the  slightest  persuasion. 

A  philosopher  will  discover  a  powerful  elixir  of  youth. 
His  wife,  aged  fifty,  takes  too  strong  a  dose,  which  brings 
her  back  to  her  babyhood.  The  philosopher  is  sadly  put 
out  by  the  circumstance,  because  it  compels  him  to  hire  a 
nursemaid. 

An  Auvergnat  will  ask  to  be  naturalized  a  Frenchman. 
When  they  tml  him  he  is  so  by  right  of  birth,  ho  is  aston¬ 
ished  to  learn  that  Auvergne  is  in  France. 

Schoolboys  will  requite  a  deal  of  persuasion  to  go  back 
to  school  after  the  holida}  s. 
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A  cookinaid  will  win  the  Crddit  Foncier  prize  of  a  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  francs.  In  spite  of  this  great  change  of 
fortune,  the  good  creature  will  consent  to  stay  with  her 
employers,  on  condition  that  they  do  all  the  cooking  and 
housework,  and  that  she  dine  with  them  at  their  table 
every  day. 

When  roast  chestnuts  come  into  season,  a  gentleman  will 
ask  his  wife  whether  she  would  like  two  sous’  worth  to  keep 
her  warm.  Her  anticipated  answer  is,  “  I  should  much 
prefer  a  Cashmere  shawl.” 

In  the  Almanach  Amusant  I  find  that,  when  a  pint  bottle 
of  very  old  wine  was  set  before  a  connoisseur,  after  tasting, 
he  was  asked  what  he  thought  of  it :  “I  think  it  is  very 
•mall  for  its  age.” 

A  lady  showed  her  own  photograph  and  her  husband’s 
to  a  friend,  and  received  the  comment :  — 

“  Your  husband’s  is  a  better  likeness  than  yours.” 

“  Yes,  iny  dear.  But  then,  you  know,  men  are  so  very 
easy  to  catch.” 

In  discussing  the  nationality  of  the  different  letters  of 
the  alphabet,  we  are  gravely  informed  that  T  comes  from 
China. 


plagues  which,  for  long  years  past,  have  been  the  ruin  of 
France  —  demoralization  and  depopulation.”  Ainsi  soit 
ill 

The  northern  nations,  Sweden,  Norway,  Denmark,  Scot¬ 
land,  lose  scarcely  more  than  a  tenth  of  their  infants  in  the 
course  of  the  first  year.  France,  enjoying  a  milder  climate 
and  possessed  of  incomparably  greater  resources,  loses 
nearly  the  fifth.  There  are  even  regions  in  France  in 
which  the  mortality  is  still  greater ;  and  it  has  been  calcu¬ 
lated  that,  within  the  lust  hundred  years,  more  than  seven¬ 
teen  millions  of  infants  have  perished  betore  completing 
their  first  year,  one  half  of  whom  would  have  survived  it' 
they  had  only  been  treated  with  fair  attention.  Is  a  Young 
Mothers’  Almanack  uncalled  for  there  ?  Have  we  no  need 
of  one  at  home  ? 

Space  forbids  more  than  a  reference  to  the  chapters  on 
Baby’s  Breakfast,  Baby’s  Toilette,  and  Baby’s  Promenade ; 
at  the  same  time  venturing  the  opinion  that  mothers  who 
can  read  French  will  make  a  good  investment  by  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  L’Almanach  des  Jeuues  Meres.  For  those  who 
cannot,  it  might  answer  to  publish  something  of  the  kind 
in  English,  equally  pleasing,  good,  and  cheap. 


Fun  is  pleasant  to  cheer  these  dreary,  drenching  days,  ; 
while  we  hear  “  the  rain  and  wind  beat  dark  Dei  ember.”  | 
A  little  practical  good  sense,  in  the  midst  of  the  mirth,  like  | 
the  violet  shadow  of  a  cloud  spotting  a  glittering  summer  I 
sea,  is  hailed  as  even  pleasanter,  and  more  welcome  still.  I  | 
cannot,  therefore  push  aside  my  peckful  of  almanacs  with-  i 
out  a  civil  word  for  the  Almanach  des  Jeunes  Meres  et  des 
Nourrices  —  the  Young  Mothers’  and  Nurses’  Almanack, 
for  1873  (first  yes^,  published  by  the  Lyons  Infants’  Pro¬ 
tection  Society.  Text  by  Doctors  Brocnard,  Rodet,  Fou- 
teret,  Bouchacourt,  and  others ;  with  pleasing  and  appro¬ 
priate  wood-cuts.  Price  above  the  average,  namely,  seventy- 
live  centimes,  sevenpence-half|>enny. 

Was  it  wanted  —  a  Young  Mothers’  Almanack  —  in 
France  ?  “  During  the  long  years  of  my  medical  career,” 

writes  Doctor  Brochard,  “  1  nave  ceaselessly  combated  the 
prejudices  of  nurses,  ceaselessly  taught  young  mothers  the 
oygiene  of  early  infancy.  My  counsels  were  forgotten  as 
soon  as  given ;  they  went  in  at  one  ear,  and  out  at  the 
other.  ‘  Belter,’  I  said  to  myself,  ‘  to  put  those  counsels  on 
paper.  They  would  be  read ;  perhaps  they  would  be  re¬ 
membered.  But  how  shall  I  publish  them  in  print  ?  The 
women  of  the  present  day  read  nothing  but  journals  and 
romances.’ 

“  There  exists,  nevertheless,  a  little  book  which  every 
woman  consults,  which  penetrates  everywhere,  which  finds 
its  way  into  the  chateau  and  the  cottage,  and  is  admitted 
into  the  attic  as  well  as  the  boudoir.  The  almanack  is 
everywhere  indispensable.  Why  not,  then,  make  an 
almanack  which  shall  teach  mothers  of  families  the  duties 
of  which  they  are  ignorant  ?  Instead  of  sensational  crim¬ 
inal  trials,  and  stories  which  corrupt  or  pervert  the  intelli¬ 
gence,  young  wives  will  find  serious  advice  on  the  mode  of 
rearing  their  infants,  the  precautions  to  be  taken  to  pre¬ 
serve  them  from  disease,  the  efficaciousness  of  vaccination 
and  revaccination,  and  other  points  of  the  highest  impor¬ 
tance. 

“  To  encourage  the  suckling  of  infants  by  tlieir  mothers, 
and  to  teach  young  mothers  how  to  do  so  with  safety  ;  to 
reveal  to  parents  the  dangers  incurred  by  babes  confided  to 
mercenary  nurses ;  to  impress  on  nurses  that  the  child  of 
the  poor  man  has  an  equal  right  to  life  with  the  child  of 
the  rich  man ;  that  the  cradle  of  the  foundling,  like  that  of 
the  nurseling,  should  be  surrounded  by  love  and  solicitude ; 
to  teach  them  that  they  are  under  the  surveillance  of  In¬ 
fants’  Protection  Societies,  who  have  the  means  of  punish¬ 
ing  or  rewarding  them  —  such  is  the  object  of  this  almanack, 
dedicated  to  mothers  of  families. 

‘‘  By  spreaiiing  this  class  of  information,  the  abuses  and 
dangers  of  the  nursing  trade  will  gradually  disappear,  and 
one  hundred  thousand  infants  who,  in  France,  annually  fall 
victims  to  mercenary  suckling,  will  be  spared  to  their  fami¬ 
lies  and  to  the  nation.  Thus  will  disappear  two  social 
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CHAPTER  1.  —  THE  PARTIMQ. 

‘•I  WILL  never  —  never  change;  although  you  remain 
away  a  hundred  years,  when  you  return  you  shall  find  me 
—  that  is  to  say,  if  you  want  me,  the  same.” 

“  Don’t  protest  so  much ;  I  trust  you,  Gena.”  A1  did  nut 
protest,  for  his  own  part,  not  even  that  he  could  cease  to 
want  her. 

Gena  looked,  as  she  often  looked,  a  little  disconcerted  and 
bewildered  by  his  abrupt  manner,  but  she  only  protested 
the  more,  as  a  weak  citizen  will  pile  up  his  defences.  “  I 
dun’t  mind  the  family  traditipns,  m  which  papa  and  Uncle 
Bevil  burrow  and  revel.  To  come  of  honest  people  as  you 
have  come,  Al,  is  something ;  but  for  anything  more,  what 
does  it  matter  to  me  that*  my  great-grandmothers  were 
Beauclercs  and  Seymours,  and  my  great-great-grandmother 
a  lady  of  the  bedchamber  to  Queen  Anne  ?  ”  she  exclaimed, 
volubly  and  triumphantly ;  “  I  am  not  the  better  or  the  hap¬ 
pier  for  it.” 

”  Unless  for  being  a  little  bit  proud  of  it,”  be  contra¬ 
dicted  her  with  a  smile. 

‘  Now  you  know  I  am  not  proud  of  it,”  she  urged. 
“  Small  reason  have  1  to  be  proud  —  a  shabbily-kept,  pen¬ 
niless  girl,  the  daughter  and  niece  of  two  dear,  ten-ibly  de¬ 
cayed  old  gentlemen,  who  yet  cannot  forget  passed  away 
grandeur  sufficiently  to  be  thankful  when  a  disinterested 
man  seeks  me,  with  all  my  drawbacks,  and  is  willing  to 
provide  for  me.” 

“  It  is  but  poor  provision  that  I  can  make  at  first,  re¬ 
member  that,  Gena,”  said  her  companion  determinedly ; 
“  though  I  think  it  may  be  enough  lor  two  rational  crea¬ 
tures,  who  care  for  each  other  more  than  for  luxui  ies,  and 
who  see  how  their  poorer  neighbors  fare ;  besides,  then- 
is  hope  of  improvement  in  that  as  well  as  in  more  weighty 
matters.” 

“  Improvement  I  I  don’t  desire  improvement ;  I  ask  noth¬ 
ing  better  than  to  fight  your  battle  with  you.  I  don’t 
mind  poverty;  how  should  I,”  she  asked,  opening  her 
great  eyes,  “I,  who  have  been  used  to  poverty  all 
my  daysf” 

“  My  dear  child,  you  know  nothing  about  it,”  Al  an¬ 
swered  her  with  a  shake  of  the  head,  one  third  part  sad. 
one  third  part  comical,  and  another  third  impatient.  'The 
poverty  that  you  have  seen  is  a  pretty  play  at  poverty,  in 
a  cottage  hung  round  with  roses  like  your  Clifiord  Farm, 
where  everybody  knows  you,  has  the  greatest  respect  and 
regard  for  you,  and  helps  to  keep  up  the  play.  This  is  no 
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more  like  the  hard-visagcd  face  of  poverty  in  the  dingy 
back  street  of  a  city,  than  your  little  fresh  face  and  head, 
all  unadorned,  are  like  the  pinched  and  haggard  face  and 


moulted  bead  of  some  poor,  care-worn  woman,  trom  whom 
hope  and  heart  have  long  departed,  in  the  slums  yonder. 
I  have  a  certain  reluctance  in  taking  advantage  of  your 
ignorance,  but  I  believe  there  are  gains  in  life  higher  than 
wealth  can  buy ;  that  these  can  be  striven  for  as  well  — 
perhaps  better  —  in  hard  lines  than  in  pleasant  places  ;  1 
believe,  too,  that  you  are  capable  of  valuing  those  gains, 
Grena,  and  that,  however  prosperous  you  might  be  other¬ 
wise,  you  would  end  by  being  less  than  happy,  less  than 
content,  if  you  did  not  reach  these  gains.” 

She  was  a  little  propitiated  by  his  last  words,  after  being 
nettled  by  the  open  profession  of  his  conviction  of  her  ig¬ 
norance  and  inexperience  :  for  the  more  ignorant  and  in¬ 
experienced  we  are,  the  more  hotly  resentful  we  are  apt  to 
be  when  a  bold  man  dares  to  question  our  wisdom.  But 
she  only  showed  her  shade  of  satisfaction  by  a  repetition 
of  those  protestations  of  which  he  but  half  approved.  He 
was  couvinced  of  their  sincerity,  and  with  that  he  was  well 
pleased.  At  the  same  time  he  was  forced  to  see  how  raw 
and  superficial  the  professions  were,  and  thus  he  could  not 
help  being  reminded,  clergyman  as  he  was,  of  the  lesson  of 
the  seed  sown  on  the  rock,  which  had  no  depth  of  earth, 
and  which,  in  proportion  to  the  rapidity  of  its  growth, 
quickly  withered  away. 

“I  cannot  convince  you,  Al,”  declared  Gena,  in  her 
pretty,  modest,  humble  way  —  for  the  girl  could  be  both 
modest  and  humble,  in  spite  of  her  vehemence  and  of  her 
ignorance  of  self,  and  oi  every  other  mystery  in  this  great 
strange  world  —  “I  must  wait  till  I  can  prove  how  inde¬ 
pendent  I  am,  how  indifferent  to  trifles  of  fine  people  and 
fine  things.  But  you  may  depend  upon  it,  I  will  never 
fail ;  1  will  be  as  good  as  my  word  to  you,  which  papa  has 
confirmed  in  such  a  lukewarm  fashion — only  he  is  a  gen¬ 
tleman,  every  inch  of  him,  Al,  and  you  may  rely  on  his 
confirmation,  halting  as  it  is.  He  will  not  go  back  from 
it,  or  act  against  it,  if  that  were  in  his  power,  without  let¬ 
ting  you  have  fair  warning.” 

“  Of  that  I  am  assured,”  asserted  Al  with  more  confi¬ 
dence  than  he  had  hitherto  spoken. 

“  And  supposing  I  am  to  Ite  the  offending  person,”  said 
Gena,  “  then  you  have  my  leave  to  remain  a  city  curate  all 
your  life,  never  to  complete  your  novitiate  or  apprentice¬ 
ship,  whichever  you  choose  to  call  it,  but  to  take  me  and 
keep  me  grinding  and  starving  with  you  in  that  same 
dingy  back  street  which  you  are  so  fond  of  flaunting  before 
my  ^es.” 

“  I  can’t  help  it,  as  I  am  a  true  man,”  interjected 
Al. 

“  As  if  it  would  frighten  me,”  continued  Gena,  “  to  take 
it  for  granted  that  you  wish  to  break  with  me  I  as  if  my 
blood  and  culture  —  were  papa  and  Uncle  Bevil  to  prove 
right,  and  there  should  be  something  in  blood  and  culture 
after  all  —  were  not  too  blue  and  high  for  such  desperate 
mean-spiritedness  and  low  self-indulgence  I  Besides,  Al, 
will  the  presence  of  you,  your  books,  and  your  writing- 
table  count  for  nothing  ?  Have  you  not  sufficient  vanity 
or  selfesteem  to  imagine  that  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
your  reverence,  with  your  belongings,  may  go  some  length 
to  make  sunshine  in  a  shady  quarter  even  to  so  heartless 
and  worldly-minded  a  girl  as  i  am  ?  ” 

The  couple  who  were  in  conversation  had  been  known 
to  each  other  all  their  lives  —  that  best  safeguard  against 
error  and  imposition  —  and  yet  not  many  of  us  are  at  liberty 
to  vouch  that  we  know  through  and  through,  and  to  the 
core,  our  oldest,  closest  comrades.  Notwithstanding,  Al 
knew  Gena  better  than  she  knew  herself,  and  far  letter 
tlian  Gena  was  known  to  the  young  man’s  mother,  who 
was  constantly  wondering  what  her  son  could  see  in  Miss 
CliflTord. 

“  I  think  there  is  a  good  deal  to  be  seen  in  her,  my  dear,” 
remonstrated  Al’s  father,  the  genial  vicar  of  Fordham; 

"  she  is  a  dutiful  daughter  and  niece,  and  I  don’t  know  a 
sorer  pledge  that  she  will  make  a  good  wife  ;  she  is  a  very 
sweet-tempered,  winning  girl,  and  will  be  a  pleasant 


daughter-in-law ;  I  cannot  say  that  I  think  she  is  a  satire 
on  Al’s  taste.” 

“  Humph  I  ”  objected  Mrs.  Woodruffe,  “  you  are  easily 
satisfied,  Octavius.  Dutiful  —  how  can  she  help  being 
dutiful  to  these  old  men,  who  are  too  well  bred,  I  suppose, 
to  contradict  their  own  flesh  and  blood,  save  in  the  dainti¬ 
est  fashion  V  Then  her  cousin  Lucy  follows  the  example 
of  her  two  kinsmen,  at  a  proper  distance,  and  will  not  pre¬ 
sume  to  find  fault  with  the  girl  —  as  girls  who  are  to  prove 
worth  anything  ought  to  be  found  fault  with.  And  as  for 
her  sweet  temper  and  pleasantness  all  round,  that  is  the 
very  style  which  the  silly  world  approves  and  I  cannot 
abide  —  it  is  too  soft  to  have  a  backbone,  too  bland  to  be 
wholesome.” 

“  Well,  backbones  arc  indispensable,”  granted  the  vicar, 
“  but  you  must  let  young  bones  have  time  to  grow  firm, 
and  one  would  not  have  the  frame  all  backbone.  With 
regard  to  wholesomeness,  there  is  something  to  be  said  for 
oil  as  well  as  for  vinegar.” 

“  Oh  I  a  great  deal  more  with  you  men  —  a  dependent, 
clinging,  devoted  being  is  everything  with  you,  till  the  de¬ 
pendence  threatens  to  strangle  you,  and  the  devotion  is 
found  to  shift  with  time  and  tide.” 

“  One  of  us  men  chose  a  wife  who  had  a  mind  of  her 
own,  and  was  not  afraid  to  speak  her  mind;  you  will  admit 
that,  Letty,”  chuckled  the  vicar. 

“  The  better  for  you,  Octavius,”  said  Mrs.  Woodruffe, 
with  a  faint  smile  relaxing  the  corners  of  her  determined- 
looking  mouth.  “  Al  will  tire  of  his  wife’s  gracious,  grace¬ 
ful  affirmatives,  before  the  honeymoon  is  over.  My  dread 
is  that  the  absence  of  straightforwardness  or  earnestness  in 
her  may  drive  the  boy  from  his  moorings.” 

”  I  believe  the  boy  is  too  well  established  as  a  man  ought 
to  be,  though  it  is  not  his  way  to  say  much  about  it,  to  be 
driven  out  of  his  course  by  woman,  or  man  either,”  re¬ 
flected  his  father,  not  loosening  the  hands  clasped  behind 
his  back  in  the  fulness  of  his  faith.  “  Again,  Al  never 
tires  of  anything,  and  graciousness  has  its  merits,  though 
it  may  not  have  the  charm  of  raciness  —  of  course  it  must 
have  a  foundation  of  truth,  but  we  have  no  right  to  ques¬ 
tion  that  foundation  here :  no,  Letty,  we  have  not,  in  the 
case  of  a  pretty,  innocent  girl,  whose  chief  offence  is  that 
our  long  lad  likes  her  too  well  for  the  preservation  of  our 
equanimity.” 

“  The  prettiness  goes  without  saying,  as  the  French  have 
it,  when  the  heads  of  a  young  man  and  an  old  one  are 
alike  turned.  We  may  let  the  innocence  pass  too,  for  what 
harm  can  a  girl  of  eighteen  in  her  class  have  come  across, 
unless  indeed  the  original  sin  in  her  be  outrageously  ram¬ 
pant?  But  I  should  like  to  know  how  you  can  stand 
these  poor  weak  ex-squires’  talk  of  a  misalliance  on  Gena’s 
part,  of  the  unsuitability  of  the  match  for  her  with  Al, 
which  they  —  for  I  fancy  they  have  both  a  voice  in  the 
question  —  suffer  so  reluctantly  and  conditionally.” 

“  Why,  I^etty,  it  is  their  single  indemnification  to  stand 
out  and  dictate  terms  from  the  pinnacle  of  their  former 
greatness.  It  is  because  the  fine  old  fellows  —  for  they  are 
fine  —  are  a  little  weak  on  that  score,  to  which  at  the  sams 


that  one  is  ready  to  make  any  allowance  for  the  old  gentle¬ 
men,  and  to  study  and  humor  them,  in  the  disposing  of 
Gena  to  Al.” 

“  I  wish  the  young  people  much  luck  of  the  disposal," 
commented  Mrs.  Woodruffe,  still  grimly ;  “  all  I  will  say  is 
to  repeat  that  I  wonder  what  Al  can  see  in  her  worth  the 
cost  of  this  humiliation.” 

“  There  is  no  humiliation  except  in  fancy.  It  seems  to 
me  rather  a  point  of  honor  in  a  stout  young  fellow  who  is 
making  his  own  way,  to  pay  all  deference  to  these  stranded 
Cliffords.  As  for  wondering  what  he  can  see  in  her,  that 
is  what  all  mothers  wonder  of  their  sons’  choice.  What  I 
wonder,  my  dear,  is  that  an  original  woman  like  you  can¬ 
not  make  a  more  original  observation.” 

The  Cliffords  with  their  history  could  only  continue  to 
exist  and  flourish  in  a  delicate,  pensive  way,  like  autumn 
crocuses,  in  the  country,  where  illusions  still  linger.  The 
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iharp  contact  of  towns,  their  broad  glare  of  li^ht,  their 
practicality,  prone  to  hardness,  would  have  been  fatal  —  so 
far  justly  and  judiciously  fatal  —  to  derived  and  reflected 
•hadowy  ghosts  of  claims.  The  heads  of  the  house  were 
two  brothers,  one  a  widower,  the  other  a  bachelor,  elderly 
men  both,  of  an  ancient  and  honorable  family  that  had  once 
held  vast  territorial  possessions  in  the  county  in  which 
Fordham  Vicarage  and  Clifford  Farm  were  situated. 
Gradually  but  surely  land  and  power,  save  a  gentle,  cour¬ 
teous  simulation  of  the  last,  had  departed  from  the  Clif¬ 
fords.  In  one  instance,  all  but  the  last  misfortune  had 
come  in  a  great  stunning  blow  by  the  loss  of  a  lawsuit 
which  involved  the  relinquishment  of  every  acre  of  land 
lave  the  few  which  belonged  to  Clifford  Farm.  Just  before 
this  loss,  the  Mrs.  Clifford  of  the  day,  the  mother  of  Gena’s 
father  and  uncle,  had  sustained  a  double  bereavement  in 
the  death  of  an  only  daughter  and  the  drowning  of  an 
eldest  son  —  a  lieutenant  in  the  navy,  whose  ship  had 
foundered  at  sea  with  all  hands  lost.  Her  two  remaining 
ions  were  then  of  an  age  to  enter  the  army  or  navy,  the 
professions  which  had  been  available  to  the  Cliffords  of  old, 
out  the  poor  mother  cried  out  in  her  distraction  against 
the  sacrifice  implied  in  taking  her  boys  from  her,  and  risk¬ 
ing  them  in  the  straits  in  which  their  brother  had  perished. 

“  Let  me  keep  the  little  that  is  left  me,”  she  implored ; 
“the  suit  will  soon  be  settled  in  our  favor,  and  then  it  will 
not  matter  for  Edmund  and  Bevil  to  have  professions; 
there  will  be  more  than  enough  for  the  few  who  survive  to 
■hare  it.”  The  mother  was  permitted  to  keep  her  sons, 
and  when  tlie  lawsuit  was  lost,  it  was  too  late  to  qualify 
them  for  professions  which  would  have  been  more  suitable 
to  their  ruined  fortunes.  The  men  did  not  murmur  in  the 
end,  as  they  had  not  revolted  in  the  beginning.  They 
were  not  of  the  stuff  that  pioneers  and  founders  of  families 
are  made  of ;  they  were  rather  of  the  refined,  attenuated 
fibre  which  Imlongs  to  the  last  remnant  of  a  stock  that  is 
pr^ared  to  die  with  dignity  and  resignation. 

'The  two  brothers  never  separated,  not  even  during  the 
ihort  period  of  the  elder’s  married  life  —  he  had  married  a 
lady  a  little  below  him  in  descent,  but  quite  his  equal  in 
poverty.  The  Cliffords  continued  to  live  at  Clifford  Farm, 
ID  which  they  had  thought  to  take  refuge  temporarily  while 
the  lawsuit  was  pending ;  while  Cousin  Lucy,  a  remote 
and  somewhat  homely  cousin,  as  the  most  aristocratic 
genealogical  tree  may  have  an  humble  offshoot,  came  and 
played  the  part  of  housekeeper  to  the  two  men  and  of 
mother  to  Gena — the  further  business  of  Cousin  Lucy’s 
honest,  credulous  life  being  to  revere  and  walk  in  the  foot- 
•teps  of  her  patrons. 

The  farm  bad  been  no  more  than  a  superior  old-fashioned 
farmhouse  with  square  windows  and  a  stone  porch,  to  begin 
with.  But  in  course  of  time  the  house  had  gathered  round 
it  many  embellishments,  such  as  the  roses  Al  Wooilruffe 
had  quoted,  for  Mr.  Bevil  had  a  pretty  fancy  for  gardening, 
and  within  the  rooms  were  innumerable  relics  of  better 
days  and  vanished  renown,  in  rusty  swords  which  had  done 
■harp  work  at  Barnet  and  Bosworth,  Naseby  and  Derby, 
tattered  fragments  of  tapestry,  faded  pictures,  battered 
plate,  crack^  china,  moth-eaten  parchments.  Altogether, 
Clifford  Farm  became  in  time  venerable,  curious,  and  inter¬ 
esting  like  its  owners. 

There  the  Cliffords  dwelt  like  dethroned  princes,  receiv¬ 
ing  much  of  the  homage  of  their  former  state,  from  their 
fiuthful  subjects  among  the  simple  country  folks  and  loyal 
county  families.  Mr.  Clifford  and  Mr.  Bevil  had  as  many 
bows  and  courtesies  dealt  to  them  as  ever,  and  still  sat  as 
equals  at  rich  men’s  boards  in  feasts  to  which  the  decayed 
gentlemen  could  make  no  return ;  the  favor  of  their  com¬ 
pany  was  ample  reward,  both  they  and  their  hosts  felt  it 
•0.  No  doubt,  bad  there  been  any  sourness  or  surliness 
nnerated  in  the  victims,  the  protracted  honor,  exhausted 
by  the  contention  with  circumstances,  would  have  died  a 
natural  death.  But  it  was  not  so,  the  Cliffords  were  truly 
gentle  ;  they  not  only  accepted  their  situation,  but  in  addi¬ 
tion  bore  no  grudge  against  their  successors  in  the  Manor, 
end  in  broad  acres  far  and  near. 

Inevitably,  in  the  looking  back  which  had  made  up  so 


much  of  the  interest  and  gratification  of  the  brothers’  lives, 
they  had  developed  antiquarian  and  archaeological  tastes, 
until  the  men  had  become  mellow  representatives  of  rare 
local  and  historical  knowledge,  for  which  alone  their  society 
might  have  been  sought  and  tlieir  intimacy  courted.  They 
were  fine-looking  men,  retaining  unmistakable  traces  of 
centr.ries  of  supremacy  and  cultivation.  The  presence 
which  we  associate  with  coats  of  mail  and  plumed  helmets, 
or  at  the  latest  with  velvet  coats,  lace  ruffles,  and  cocked 
hats,  was  still  to  be  found  in  the  Cliffords,  undestroyed  by 
broadcloth,  gray  tweed,  chimney-pot  hats,  or  wideawakes. 

Gena  had  inherited  “  the  presence,”  and  owed  to  air  and 
gait  a  great  part  of  her  personal  attraction,  for  she  was 
but  a  colorless,  slim  girl,  only  her  neck  curved  like  a  swan’s, 
her  foot  stepped  as  the  exquisite  hoof  of  an  Arab  horss 
paces  the  turf. 

Mr.  Clifford  and  Mr.  Bevil  (is  there  not  something 
pathetic  in  a  middle-aged  man  c'ontinuing  to  be  distin¬ 
guished  by  his  Christian  name,  as  in  his  boyhood  ?)  were 
far  from  unhappy  or  discontented  men.  Their  most  press¬ 
ing  care  —  for  they  were  so  cordially  and  completely  united 
that  they  shared  this  as  well  as  other  cares  —  was  for  tlie 
future  of  Gena. 

The  principal  source  of  the  Cliffords’  income  was  their 
interest  in  ground-rents  and  leases  which  were  lapsing  and 
passing  to  other  proprietors.  The  brothers  were  literally 
poorer  every  year,  and  they  had  never  known  how  to  save 
or  to  do  more  in  their  reverses  than  to  make  their  expenses 
and  their  receipts  meet.  Enough  might  remain  to  last  the 
elders’  time,  but  for  Gena  there  was  likely  to  be  no  more 
than  the  old  farmhouse  and  its  acre  or  two  of  pasture,  on 
which  a  thrifty  yeoman’s  daughter,  managing  her  own 
dairy,  might  subsist  with  difficulty.  This  destitute  future 
of  Gena’s  held  the  secret  of  Mr.  Clifford  having  so  much  as 
lent  an  ear  to  the  proposal  of  Al  Woodruffe,  the  vicar’s 
son,  himself  a  curate  in  Bristol,  as  a  suitor  for  Gena’s  hand. 

The  Woodruffes  were  most  respectable,  worthy  people,  and 
the  vicar  had  some  name  for  learning,  as  well  as  for  much 
virtue,  amiability,  and  piety,  but  they  were  nobodies  after 
all,  the  vicar  being  the  son  of  a  former  apothecary  who 
had  served  the  Cliffords  of  Clifford  Manor  with  camphor 
and  licorice,  while  he  dispensed  or  they  required  tnese 
articles.  So  strong  were  the  prejudices  of  a  lifetime  —  of 
generations  —  that  Mr.  Cliffoul  could  not  bring  himself  tc) 
do  more  than  to  say,  very  politely  and  deprecatingly,  in 
answer  to  Al’s  (question.  Would  he  give  him  his  daughter  ? 
that  he  (Mr.  Clifford)  had  the  highest  opinion  of  the  young 
man  as  an  individual,  but  he  could  not  approve  of  —  of  a 
fusion  of  classes.  There  was  much  to  be  thought  of  when 
an  alliance  with  a  family  like  theirs  was  to  be  considered  — 
at  least  such  used  to  be  the  way.  But  certainly  times  had 
changed ;  Gena  would  be  a  very  poor  little  girl ;  still  her 
father  (and  he  might  add  her  uncle  was  one  with  him  in 
his  opinion)  could  not  consent  to  a  rash  step,  or  to  compro¬ 
mise  her  and  her  friends  by  a  hasty  decision.  Miss  Clif¬ 
ford  was  very  young.  There  must  be  no  engagement  or 
correspondence  in  the  mean  while ;  but  if  Mr.  Al  was  of  the 
same  mind,  and  Gena  did  him  the  grace  of  accepting  his 
proposal  a  year  or  two  thence,  the  matter  might  be  thought 
of  again,  and  the  parties  interested  might  come  to  a  con¬ 
clusion  upon  it. 

There  was  nothing  left  but  submission  for  Al  and  Gena. 

By  the  bye,  all  the  p.^rish  who  had  known  him  from  his 
birth  called  Dr.  Woodruffe’s  son  by  the  abbreviation  of  his 
name,  which  might  stand  for  Algernon,  or  Alfred,  or  Alex¬ 
ander,  or  Alphonso,  or  even  Alonzo.  Gena  was  unmistak¬ 
ably  a  corruption  of  Imogen  —  which  was  one  of  the  many 
historical  and  poetic  women’s  names  to  be  met  with  in  the 
long  lists  of  her  family  calendar.  Indeed,  the  Cliffords 
were  so  well  oil’  in  this  respect  that  they  might  have  had  a 
choice  from  Ethelreda  and  Gwendolen  to  the  still  nobler, 
because  grandly  simple,  Anne  and  Elizabeth,  without  going 
beyond  their  private  records,  or  without  depriving  the  un¬ 
conscious  baby  of  a  name-mother  as  well  as  of  a  godmother. 
For  it  does  seem  to  argue,  in  the  offenders,  a  peculiar  pov¬ 
erty  of  family  heroes  and  heroines,  not  to  say  of  national 
great  men  and  women,  when  parents  and  guardians  are 
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driven  to  name  a  child  after  nobody,  merely  because  of  the 
enmty  ring  of  what  they  reckon  a  well-sounding  name. 

To  be  sure,  A1  might  have  been,  as  his  father  had 
wished,  curate  at  Fordhaiu,  and  the  couple  might  have 
either  married  —  consenting  to  be  domiciled  at  me  vicar¬ 
age  or  the  farm,  and,  after  the  example  of  their  seniors, 
endured  the  comparatively  slight  penalty  of  genteel  pov¬ 
erty  there,  or  they  might  have  carried  out  a  moderately 
long  engagement,  till  Al  thought  himself  fit  for  preferment, 
and  got  it,  in  peace  and  comfort.  But  no,  Al  said  other 
professions  had  their  seasons  of  pupilage,  and  that  good 
pupils  chose  the  most  difficult  branch  in  which  to  fhlfil 
their  articles.  He  should  think  himself  less  than  true  to 
his  ordination  vows,  if  he  did  not  spend  his  novitiate  in 
breaking  a  lance  or  plying  bell,  book,  and  candle  against 
the  crying  misery,  vice,  and  paganism  of  a  city.  And 
(lena  told  herself  that  Al  was  quitting  himself  like  a  man, 
and  showing  himself  a  true  servant  of  his  Master  in  this 
resolution. 

So  Al  went  off  to  his  city  curacy,  promising  himself 
absence  from  Fordham  for  a  year  at  least,  consenting,  with 
what  philosophy  duty  —  philosophy’s  best  servant  —  could 
call  to  his  aid,  to  the  harflship  of  no  correspondence  with 
fiena,  but  resting  as  confidently  as  he  dared  on  her  reiter¬ 
ated  promise,  spoken  with  effusion  at  their  parting  — 
“  You  shall  not  find  me  changed.  Am  I  not  yours,  Al  ? 
could  I  change  ?  No ;  though  you  make  up  your  mind 
and  wed  poverty  like  St.  Francis,  and  remain  a  city  curate 
all  your  life,  1  should  only  be  a  Santa  Clara  and  adopt 
your  mission.  If  I  betray  the  least  symptom  of  wavering, 
you  have  my  permission  to  come  at  any  moment  —  the 
sooner  the  better,  dear,  and  remind  me  of  my  pledge,  and 
take  me  away  with  you  to  back  lanes,  foul  gutters,  poor 
ragged  and  forlorn  waifs  of  humanity,  and  a  close,  fusty, 
lodging-house  parlor.” 

CHAPTER  II.  OUT  OF  SIGHT. 

(Jena  Clifford  was  only  eighteen  when  she  engaged  her¬ 
self  to  Al  Woodrulfe.  He  was  six  years  older,  and  had 
played  with  and  petted  her,  while  she  had  looked  up  to 
and  been  fond  of  him.  as  coming  nearer  than  any  other  to 
the  position  of  a  brother  to  her,  since  the  two  —  both  only 
children  —  were  children.  Gena  had  lieen  very  much  im¬ 
pressed  and  flattered  by  a  declaration  of  love  for  her  from 
a  young  fellow  so  clever  and  gooil  as  Al  Woodniffe.  She 
was  an  impressionable,  affectionate  girl,  rather  amiably 
vain,  and  with  an  odd  mixture  of  meekness  in  her  self- 
importance.  She  had  not  the  guile  in  her  which  Mrs. 
Woodruffe  had  suggested.  Gena  was  really  single-hearted, 
but  she  was  volatile  and  shallow  as  yet  —  not  altogether 
unheard-of  or  unpardonable  qualifications  of  the  virtue 
and  wisdom  of  eighteen,  dangerous  enough  qualifications 
nevertheless. 

For  the  first  three  months  after  Al’s  departure  Gena 
remembered  him  very  sentimentally  and  faithfully,  and, 
what  was  more  to  the  purpose,  set  herself  to  follow  his 
counsels,  read  the  books  he  had  recommended,  avoid  the 
practices  he  condemned,  and  to  serve  an  apprenticeship 
in  her  turn  to  household  management  under  Cousin  Lucy, 
and  such  parish  duties  as  ought  to  fall  to  the  share  of  a 
clergyman’s  wife,  under  Mrs.  Woodruffe.  Al’s  mother, 
however  much  she  might  disparage  and  undervalue  Gena, 
in  her  mother’s  heart  was  honorable  both  to  her  son  and 
Gena  in  rendering  the  latter  all  the  assistance  in  her 
power,  and  was  capable  of  being  won,  while  she  was  worth 
winning,  by  proper  pains  on  Gena’s  part. 

At  the  end  of  three  months  Gena  began  to  relax  a  little 
in  her  estimable  efforts.  Three  months  is  a  longish  period 
of  time  to  eighteen  ;  why,  it  was  long  enough  for  grain  to 
be  cut  and  fruit  to  fall ;  for  the  stubble  to  be  broken  up 
into  red  ploughed  land  and  the  snow  to  whiten  the  earth ; 
long  enough,  for  the  playful  kitten  and  puppy  to  have 
grown  the  tolerable  sedate,  responsible  cat  and  dog ;  long 
enough  for  Helen  Carrington  in  the  next  country  house 
to  have  been  wooed  and  married  off  in  a  coup  de  main  by 
“  a  spare  gfun,”  who  had  been  brought  down  by  her  brother 


tor  the  partridge  shooting,  and,  like  more  famous  men, 
had  “  come,  and  seen,  and  conquered.” 

Gena’s  efforts  were  entirely  voluntary.  Her  father  and 
uncle,  who  treated  her  with  the  utmost  caressing  distinc¬ 
tion  and  indulgence,  would  never  have  dreamt  of  bidding 
her  be  useful.  Cousin  Lucy  followed  suit.  Mrs.  VVood- 
^  ruffe  had  not  sufficiently  overcome  her  piqued,  slighting 
I  dislike,  nr  aciiuired  in  its  place  a  sincere  regard  for  Gena’s 
self,  to  move  her  to  caution  and  stimulate  the  girl.  It  is 
to  be  feared  Mrs.  Woodruffe  had  a  mildly  malicious  sativ 
faction  in  poor  Gena’s  falling  off’  and  probable  discomfit¬ 
ure.  The  good  vicar  was  so  fatherly  as  to  remind  his 
future  daughter-in-law,  in  a  gentle,  half  bantering  wav, 
that  if  she  made  one  in  the  choir,  she  ought  to  be  punctual 
in  taking  her  place  in  it,  and  that  her  class  in  the  school 
would  hanlly  profit  by  double  lessons  the  one  week  and 
none  at  all  the  week  following.  He  would  praise  Gena, 
too,  for  the  improvement  she  had  wrought  in  the  other 
choristers,  and  the  trouble  she  had  taken  with  some  of  her 
scholars ;  but  he  was  much  occupied  with  graver  duties, 
had  only  scraps  of  notice  to  spare  for  Gena,  and  was  not 
at  leisure  to  see  how  far  matters  were  going  wrong.  As 
for  Cousin  Lucy,  in  her  simple  deference,  she  was  matter- 
of-fact  and  tiresome  to  the  last  degree  in  the  initiatory 
processes  of  rearing  fowls,  preserving  fruit,  and  gathering 
and  drying  garden  herbs  —  the  very  departments  which 
for  a  time  at  least,  till  Al  consented  to  subside  from  the 
toil  of  a  town  curate  to  the  comparative  repose  of  a  coun¬ 
try  vicar,  were  not  likely  to  be  of  the  least  consequence  to 
Gena. 

“  Must  young  turkeys  be  always  guarded  against  the 
pip.  Cousin  Lucy  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  indeed,  Gena.” 

“  Is  it  absolutely  necessary  to  hang  over  boiling  rasp¬ 
berries  till  one’s  face  is  scorched  ?  ” 

“  To  be  sure,  child ;  cook  might  neglect  them,  and  you 
would  have  your  preserves  as  thin  as  water.” 

“  Of  two  evils  choose  the  less,”  groaned  Gena  ;  “  but  at 
least.  Cousin  Lucy,  I  cannot  see  the  call  for  going  out  into 
the  broiling  sunshine  to  pick  borage,  when  we  never  put 
it  into  our  claret  cup.” 

“  But  you  can  never  tell,  Gena,  when  you  may  have  to 
put  in  borage.  Mr.  Al  may  not  like  his  as  Mr.  Clifford 
and  Mr.  Bcvil  like  theirs ;  and  gentlemen  are  so  particular 
about  their  drink,  even  more  than  about  their  meat ;  they 
say  that  is  the  secret  of  a  happy  home,  my  dear.” 

“  What  is  the  secret  of  a  happy  home.  Cousin  Lucy  — 
meat  and  drink  ?  the  more  shame  to  those  who  make  it 
so,”  protested  Gena,  indignantly ;  “  I  won’t  believe  it  of 
Al  Woodruffe.” 

Mrs.  Woodruffe  continued  cold,  indifferent,  and  a  little 
ironical. 

Gena  was  a  good  deal  dazzled  by  the  rapidity  and  dash 
of  Helen  Carrington’s  marriage,  and  thought  a  little  dis¬ 
contentedly  that  her  own  undeclared,  undefined  engage¬ 
ment  to  Al  Woodruffe  was  a  slow  affair,  by  comparison. 

Just  at  this  time,  Gena  was  taken  ^  by  new  acquaint¬ 
ances  who  came  down  to  occupy  Clifford  Manor.  They 
were  not  the  family  of  the  sijuire  who  ruled  in  the  room 
of  the  Cliffords  ;  he  was  abroad,  but  he  had  given  his  place 
for  a  season  to  friends  of  the  name  of  Paulet.  Any  occu¬ 
pants  of  the  Manor  had  a  strong  interest  to  the  Cliffords, 
not  the  less  ameable  that  it  h^  a  tinge  of  melancholy, 
for  melancholy  with  them  had  all  the  ^arm  of  Milton’s 
“  II  Penseroso ;  ”  they  quite  throve  on  melancholy :  they 
might  be  said,  like  Burton,  to  live  and  die  on  it.  Monv 
over,  a  family  of  good  name,  such  as  the  Paulets,  was  like 
good  game  to  the  keen  scent  of  the  Cliffords’  genealogical 
noses. 

Mr.  Clifford  picked  out,  in  no  time,  every  quartering 
of  the  Paulet  shield,  and  demonstrated  beyond  mistake 
that  there  was  a  relation  between  the  Paulet  wyvems, 
and  the  wyverns  sometimes  seen  in  the  Clifford  coat  of 
arms  —  in  fact,  that  the  families  must  have  intermarried 
and  been  connected,  more  than  once,  in  the  remoter  stages 
of  their  high  and  mighty  annals. 

The  Paulets  who  took  possession  of  Clifford  Manor  were 
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%  tUllier,  Sir  Francis,  a  widower  like  Mr.  Clifford,  and  a 
daugliter  like  Grena ;  but  the  Paulets  were  much  more  like 
brother  and  sister  than  father  and  daughter.  Though 
Clemency  Paulet  was  the  youngest  of  three  children,  of 
whom  another  daughter  was  married,  while  the  son  of  the 
family  was  in  India  with  his  regiment,  yet  Sir  Francis  was 
no  more  than  forty-five,  a  stalwart,  handsome,  well-pre¬ 
served  man ;  while  Clemency,  at  twenty,  had  run  the 
gauntlet  of  three  seasons,  and  was  an  experienced  and 
somewhat  used-up  young  lady,  quite  old  compared  with 
Gena  Clifford,  who  found,  for  that  matter,  the  daughter 
much  older  than  the  father,  since  Grena  had  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  be  the  constant  companion  of  men  much  older  — 
Mr.  Clitlbrd,  who  had  married  late  in  life,  being  sixty,  and 
Mr.  Lovil  fifty-eight.  But,  above  all.  Sir  Francis  had 
possessed  a  faculty  opposite  to  any  exercised  by  his  daugh-  ’ 
ter,  that  of  keeping  young.  He  could  shoot  from  morning 
till  night,  his  voice  was  as  mellow  as  ever  in  the  accoinpa- 
Dimeut  of  a  song,  he  was  as  good  as  ever  for  an  escort  at 
%  picnic  party,  or  as  a  partner  on  a  crorjuet  green. 

both  father  and  daughter,  in  the  isolation  of  a  new 
neighborhood  rather  thinly  studded  with  country  houses, 
took  kindly  to  the  dispossessed  owners  of  Clifford  Manor, 
who  hail  the  grace  to  i-eceive  the  new-comers  with  all  the 
buspiiality  which  the  Clitibrds’  circumstances  would  allow. 
Sir  Francis,  secure  in  his  own  rank  and  income,  was  above  \ 
being  influenced  by  the  reality  that  these,  bis  equals  in 
I  birth  and  education,  were  poorer  in  purse  than  many  of 
the  substantial  yeomen  around  them,  except  that  he  was 
prum|)led  to  mure  punctilious  attention  to  the  Cliffords, 
lie  ha.l  suiliciently  sesthetic  tastes  of  every  kind,  though 
he  was  more  of  a  dabbler  than  a  proficient  student  in  any 
study,  to  relish  the  Cliffords’  accomplishments  in  their  , 
own  line.  i 

As  for  Clemency’,  she  said  Gena  was  a  dear,  nnsophisti-  j 
csied  thing,  showing  her  origin  by  being  free  from  every 
tiaee  of  oiiioiis  vulgarity  and  gawky  awkwardness,  and  yet  I 
she  was  as  naive  and  fresh  as  a  poet’s  milkmaid.  It  was  j 
Quite  a  delight  to  cultivate  her,  and  bring  her  out  here  in 
the  countrv,  giving  her  a  taste  of  life  which  palled  all  too 
soon  —  only  little  Gena  would  never  know  that;  to  play 
her  part  in  which,  to  have  her  seasons  at  home  and  abroad, 
if  it  had  not  been  tor  tlie  misfortune  of  the  family,  the  girl 
wa.'  as  well  entitled  as  any  one  of  “  us,”  Clemency  Paulet 
ended,  with  a  slightly  ostentatious  arrogance,  gently-born 
Paulet  though  she  was. 

Mr.  Clifford  and  Mr.  Bevil,  without  being  capable  of  so 
much  as  levelling  themselves  to  subserviency,  were  in  their 
elements  ciceroning  Sir  Francis,  and  meeting  and  recipro¬ 
cating  his  advances.  Gena  was  charmed  to  be  up  three 
days  in  the  week  at  the  Manor,  the  Cliffords’  old  Manor, 
with  which,  though  she  had  been  born  in  the  farmhouse, 
and  although  all  the  furniture  at  the  Manor  was  changed, 
•he  was  as  fondly  fainiliar  from  hearsay,  as  if  she  had  spent 
her  entire  life  there,  so  that  she  could  have  walked  blind¬ 
fold  from  the  old  buttery  to  the  oratory,  and  from  the 
armory  to  the  music-room.  She  would  amuse  Miss  Paulet 
by  illustrating  some  recent  arrangements  of  jardinibres  and 
portieres  by  the  comment,  “  Grandmamma  bad  her  great 
orange  and  myrtle  tubs  in  that  bay-window ;  ”  or,  “  There 
my  grand-uncle.  Peregrine,  would  have  his  Chinese  screen. 
Papa  and  Uncle  Bevil  have  so  often  told  me  how  every- 
tliing  looked  and  stood.”  At  the  same  time  Gena  often 
Ibrgot  all  about  old  use  and  wont  in  the  Manor,  when  she 
was  snugly  ensconced  with  Clemency  Paulet  in  the  latter’s 
dressing-room,  listening  to  Clemency’s  stories,  languidly 
graphic,  and  like  fairy  tales  and  pages  of  delightful  old  let¬ 
ters  to  Grena  —  of  the  Park  and  the  Row,  the  crush  room 
the  Opera,  Willis’s  Rooms,  of  this  or  that  great  dame’s 
"at  home,”  of  the  last  breakfast  at  Richmond,  the  going 
down  to  Goodwood  just  when  the  world  was  leaving  town. 
Ihus  it  was  that  a  certain  hard-working  figure,  and  an  un- 
varuished,  unadorned  picture  of  the  future  which  had  been 
beginning  to  wax  stale,  flat,  and  unprofitable,  and  a  little 
gruesome  in  the  girl  of  eighteen’s  round  eyes,  waned  more 
and  more  during  this  the  gayest  and  most  brilliant  autumn 
of  Gena’s  life.  However,  by  another  spring  and  summer 


a  year  would  be  out,  A1  Woodruffe  might  consider  his 
probation  ended,  and  return  and  make  his  power  felt  in  a 
tug  of  war  with  Gena’s  new  allies. 

But  A1  did  not  return  —  not  though  love,  as  well  as  filial 
afiection,  called  him.  Had  Gena  been  in  correspondence 
with  him,  or  even  in  frank  intercourse  with  his  mother, 
or  had  she  come  in  special  contact  with  his  father,  she 
would  have  known  that  there  were  good  and  sufficient 
reasons  for  Al’s  delay,  which  he  hoped,  month  after  month, 
would  come  to  a  speedy  end.  An  overworked  brother 
curate,  a  terribly  poor  man,  with  a  sickly  wife  and  a  house 
full  of  young  children,  had  suddenly  broken  down  at  his 
work.  It  was  a  case  which  called  for  instant  relief  and 
change,  else  manslaughter  would  be  committed,  and  then? 
was  none  to  stand  in  the  breach  save  A1  Woodruffe, 
and  that  by  deferring  his  dearly-earned  holiday.  But 
(Jena  knew  nothing  of  this;  she  only  knew  that  A1  did 
not  come  with  the  summer,  was  not  coming  till  September 
first,  then  not  till  Christmas,  then  nut  till  April ;  nay,  the 
following  summer  was  blooming  at  F'onlham,  and  still  A1 
did  not  appear  with  the  roses  —  that  was  because  his  com- 
ra<le  had  been  imperatively  ordered  to  remain  abroad  for 
another  winter,  and  again  the  unfortunate  man  could  only 
secure  the  single  chance  of  wrestling  with  and  finally  over¬ 
throwing  his  malady  by  A1  WootlruHe’s  abiding  at  his  jKJst 
and  working  double  work  there.  Still,  no  doubt,  A1  could 
have  taken  a  run  home  for  a  couple  of  days,  but  part  of  the 
time  he  was  looking  lor  his  complete  release  within  the 
space  of  a  few  weeks,  and  later  something  {lerverse  and 
austere  in  Al  tempted  him  to  deny  himself  and  others  the 
small  boon.  He  would  either  have  his  entire  lil>erty  or  no 
reprieve.  He  would  pay  the  full  price  exacted  by  duty 
and  his  frieml.  He  was  well  himself.  All  were  well  at 
Fonlhani  and  Clifford  Farm,  he  was  informed;  so  far  they 
could  atford  to  wait.  He  was  wrong,  perhaps  hard  —  al¬ 
most  cruel,  but  he  was  not  the  first  warrior  who  has  tarried 
at  the  wars,  and,  devoured  by  zeal  fur  honor  and  glory,  the 
more  that  they  were  not  his  own,  but  another’s,  has  left  hb 
friends  at  home  to  marvel  why  he  tarried,  and  to  look  out 
wistfully  and  in  vain  for  his  figure  against  the  horizon,  his 
step  on  the  threshold. 

What  made  Al’s  protracted  absence  a  greater  wrong  to 
Gena  was,  that,  unsettled  as  .  their  engagement  was,  it  had 
been  suspected  and  talked  about.  The  rumor  had  even 
reached  the  ears  of  Miss  Paulet,  who  could  not  resist  the 
amusement  of  softly  teasing  her  little  friend  on  the  defec¬ 
tion  of  her  lover.  “  What  a  laggard  this  young  parson  is 
showing  himself,  Gena.  In  truth,  the  gown  is  more  exact¬ 
ing  than  the  sword.  I  would  think  again  before  I  would 
be  parsoness  to  so  ungallant  a  parson.” 

Gena  said  nothing;  she  bit  her  lips,  and  reare*!  her  peer¬ 
less,  swan-like  neck,  and  felt  hurt  and  aggrieved  in  the 
tenderest  point,  though  really  she  had  not  been  missing 
Al  much,  but  had  been  doing  very  well  without  him.  Only 
now  she  seemed  to  see  that  his  negligence  and  indifference 
gave  her  carte  blanche  to  throw  herself  utterly  into  the 
spirit  of  the  hour,  and  enter  fully  on  the  new  experience 
of  life  which  the  Paulets  at  Clifford  Manor  had  brought  to 
the  Cliffords  at  Clifford  Farm. 

It  was  an  insidious,  ensnaring  life  to  a  girl ;  and  it  was 
a  life  singularly  deadening  and  destructive  to  all  higher 
impulses  such  as  Sir  Francis  and  Clemency  Paulet  were 
too  well  bred  with  nineteenth-century  good-breeding  to 
condemn.  They  rather  pitied,  with  an  assumption  of  su¬ 
perior  wisdom,  while  they  classed  all  nobler  impulses  and 
struggles  as  bursts  of  youthful  enthusiasm,  and  waited  with 
an  “  Ah  1  I  told  you  how  it  would  be  ”  air  of  secret  triumph 
under  an  assumption  of  gentle  melancholy,  till  what  these 
veritable,  though  unacknowledged  disciples  of  M.  Renan 
are  pleased  to  call  enthusiasm  should  dry  up  and  vanish 
away,  or  pass  with  a  rebound  into  hardened  worldliness  — 
nay,  even  reckless  wickedness. 

The  Paulets  were  thoroughly  satisfied,  in  spite  of  an\ 
word  to  the  contrary,  that  the  world,  and  the  Maker  of  the 
world  with  all  its  creatures,  could  do  very  well  without  the 
Paulets’  service ;  that  what  was  demanded  of  them  wa.s  to 
serve  and  please  themselves  under  certain  legal  and  con- 
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▼entional  restrictions.  The  Paulets  had  no  <^at  tempta¬ 
tion  to  enjoy  themselves  in  any  low  or  gross  fashion  ;  they 
had  inherited  the  artistic  nature,  which  had  been  enhanced 
by  cultivation,  until  the  love  of  the  beautiful  was  to  them 
as  another  gospel.  In  their  exquisite  refinement  they  were 
even  mildly  benevolent,  because  the  pains  and  penalties  of 
their  fellow-creatures  offended  their  sense  of  harmony,  and 
disturbed  that  happy  tranquillity  of  mood  which  was  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  full  appreciation  of,  and  consistent  devotion  to 
beauty,  sensuous  and  intellectual  in  all  its  phases. 

Gena  had  known  a  little  of  this  life  with  her  father  and 
uncle,  but  at  Clifford  Farm  it  was  such  a  life  subdued  and 
chastened,  curbed  and  fettered.  At  Clifford  Manor  she 
looked  and  listened  in  spellbound  fascination  to  the  unlim¬ 
ited  indulgence  of  every  elegant  taste  and  dainty  whim. 
Sir  Francis  thought  nothing  of  lavishing  a  hundred  pounds 
on  an  orchid,  any  more  than  thousands  of  pounds  on  a  pic¬ 
ture  —  and  where  would  have  been  the  harm  if  he  had  also 
caied  to  spend  his  hundred  of  pounds  on  a  brother  man, 
and  his  thousands  for  the  public  good  ?  He  would  shut 
himself  up  whole,  days  painting,  or,  when  the  fancy  took 
him,  he  would  play  whole  nights  on  his  organ.  He  would 
set  to  music  his  own  words,  and  sing  them ;  and  very  grace- 
fill,  if  not  very  original,  words  they  were.  Withal,  he  was 
not  in  the  least  effeminate,  but  would  tramp  from  sunrise 
to  sunset,  when  the  tramping  fit  was  on  him,  as  he  said, 
afier  wild  ducks  among  the  reeds  and  alders  of  a  fenny 
corner  of  the  Manor  ;  or  he  would  cast  off  his  coat,  and  set 
himself  to  fell  a  tree  with  his  own  forester’s  axe,  and  hav¬ 
ing  succeeded  in  felling  it,  would  have  the  wood  carried  to 
his  toolhouse,  and  carve  brackets  and  screens  out  of  it  like 
an  amateur  Gibbons.  And  the  pity  of  it  was  that  he  might 
have  done  it  all  with  so  much  benefit,  spiritual  and  physi- 
<^1,  and  with  an  enjoyment  far  keener  as  well  as  truer,  if 
he  had  not  made  his  own  satisfaction  his  sole  aim  —  if  he 
had  but  first  girded  himself,  and  fought  the  battle  of  truth 
and  mercy. 

Clemency,  too,  could  sketch,  could  sing,  could  act  splen- 
<lidly  in  private  theatricals  ;  and  though  she  was  constitu¬ 
tionally  indolent,  rarely  counted  time  wasted,  or  stayed  to 
spare  it  in  these  directions.  Her  dress,  while  it  was  studi¬ 
ously  simple,  was  indeed  a  study;  it  was  tlie  most  beautiful 
dress,  in  arrangement  of  color  and  choice  of  fabrics,  which 
Gena  had  ever  imagined,  not  to  say  beheld.  How  could  it 
be  otherwise,  when  Clemency,  in  addition  to  her  own  fine 
taste  and  that  which  her  father  freely  condescended  to 
make  of  avail  to  her,  thought  nothing  of  giving  fifty  or 
eighty  pounds  for  a  dress  that,  acconling  to  Gena’s  primi¬ 
tive  calculation  — for  which  she  felt  dreadfully  shamefaced 
afterwards  —  might  have  cost  ten  guineas  ?  Clemency’s 
ponies,  with  their  little  carriage,  her  dogs,  her  birds,  were 
so  many  gems  in  their  respective  lines,  and  stood  for  as 
much  uncounted  expenditure  as  her  father's  possessions. 

Supposing  a  nature  ingenuous,  susceptible,  and  art-loving 
it  may  be,  there  is  not  a  more  subtle  and  dangerous  ele¬ 
ment  with  which  that  nature  can  come  in  contact  than  the 
■tiding  sweetness,  the  crushing  indulgence  of  such  a  life  as 
the  Paulets  led.  A  life  all  enjoyment,  such  as  it  was,  from 
morning  till  night ;  every  day  spent  in  devising  and  fol¬ 
lowing  out  some  new  pleasure,  if  sufficient  new  pleasures 
would  only  present  themselves.  At  first  Gena  joined  in  it, 
inadvertently  as  it  were,  and  with  pure,  uncalculating  en¬ 
joyment;  in  time  she  was  more  and  more  drawn  into  it, 
and  carried  away  with  it,  though  not  without  misgivings 
of  conscience  and  sharp  mental  reminders  that  such  a  life 
might  do  very  well  for  Clemency  Paulet,  but  it  could  not 
suit  Gena  Clifibrd,  even  though  she  were  born  in  its  privi¬ 
leges.  But  why  need  she  stint  herself  in  iu  wealth  of 
beauty  and  its  deliberately-balanced  excitement,  lest  she 
should  miss  them  in  that  future  for  which  A1  Woodrufife 
had  so  little  consideration  ?  She  could  be  as  oblivious  as 
he,  and  with  better  reason. 

Just  after  Sir  Francis  had  decided  on  not  going  to  town 
for  the  season  this  year,  but  had  sent  his  dauglTter  for  a 
few  weeks  to  her  sister,  and  had  himself  taken  a  yacht 
voyage  to  Nor  .vay  instead ;  when  both  father  and  daughter 
had  returned,  at  the  very  time  that  Gena  was  most  en- 
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grossed  with  them  —  while  secretly  stung,  and  with  an 
unconfessed  craving  to  deaden  the  pain  of  the  sting,  there 
arose  a  discrepancy  in  the  treatment  which  she  received 
from  Sir  Francis  and  Clemency  Paulet.  Sir  Francis  was 
kinder  than  ever,  with  a  kindness  becoming  marked  in  bis 
interest  in  Gena’s  tastes  and  occupations  (if  Gena  had 
possessed  knowledge  of  the  world  to  detect  such  signs), 
and  in  his  addiction  to  her  society.  Correspondingly,  as  it 
seemed  on  reflection,  to  the  time  that  Sir  h  rancis  became 
assiduous  in  his  cares  for  Gena  —  and  let  it  be  seen  clearly 
that  she  was  his  special  object  —  his  daughter  Clemency 
began  to  drop  Gena  as  her  protegde  ;  and  not  content  with 
dropping  her,  proceeded  to  sneer  a  liltle  at  her,  to  put  all 
that  she  said  and  did  in  a  disparaging  light,  and  cast 
adroitly  a  malicious  suspicion  upon  her  motives. 

'  Gena  was  slow  to  see  the  change  in  her  friend,  and  re¬ 
garded  it  with  doubting,  hurt  eyes;  but  when  the  incredu¬ 
lity  was  forced  to  give  way,  the  pain  and  pique  quickly 
followed  it,  and  in  their  places  arose  a  mischievous,  half- 
diverted,  half-shy,  giddy  sense  of  power  and  triumph  —  a 
feverish  inclination  to  assert  herself  and  her  victory.  A1 
Woodruffe  might  hold  lightly  what  Gena  now  felt  indig¬ 
nantly  he  had  won  too  lightly,  Mrs.  Woodruffe  might  snub 
Gena,  Clemency  Paulet  might  show  herself  to  have  a 
small  and  mean  enough  nature  —  with  all  her  polish  and 
grace  —  to  be  as  spiteful  to  Gena  as  were  Cinderella’s  sisters 
to  the  heroine  of  the  fairy  tale,  but  it  mattered  little  when 
the  prince  was  at  Cinderella’s  feet.  The  prince  could 
afford  to  please  himself,  and  throw  the  opinion  of  the 
world,  even  if  it  were  expressed  in  his  daughter  Clemency, 
to  the  winds.  In  fact.  Sir  Francis  was  eccentric  and  verr 
independent  in  his  aestheticism,  and  rather  enjoyed  steal¬ 
ing  a  march  on  the  world,  and  did  not  at  all  mind  vexing 
Clem  for  a  space,  and  for  her  own  good  in  the  end.  Gena 
Clifford  would  prove  a  very  charming  sisterly  step-mother. 
Where  could  Clem  look  for  a  better  ?  He  had  no  inten¬ 
tion  of  remaining  a  widower,  when  he  felt  disposed  to 
marry  again,  in  order  to  flatter  the  prejudices  of  any  child 
of  his.  As  for  Frank  and  Dora,  after  the  first  not  quite 
agreeable  surprise  at  the  news,  he  was  sure  it  would  not 
cost  them  more  than  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders  and  an  ele¬ 
vation  of  the  eyebrows. 

It  required  but  a  word,  and  Sir  Francis  would  bring 
back  a  Cliflbrd  to  be  mistress  for  the  time  of  Clifford 
Manor,  and  of  his  own  seat  of  Dutton.  Gena  might  queen 
it  where  her  often-talked-of  grandmother  and  remoter  an¬ 
cestresses  had  queened  it,  and  Gena  was  by  no  meant 
indifferent  to  that  fact.  She  might  set  the  hearts  of  her 
father  and  uncle  at  rest  about  her  future  —  nay,  gladden 
the  men  with  the  renewed  prosperity  of  their  race.  And 
the  best  of  it  was  that  in  Gena’s  eyes  Sir  Francis  was  no 
middle-aged,  used-up  man,  but  the  gayest  and  most  gal¬ 
lant,  as  well  as  the  handsomest  cavalier  she  had  known. 
A1  Woo<lruffe’s  irregular  features  and  bushy  eyebrowi 
could  bear  no  comparison  with  Sir  Francis’s  Norman  per¬ 
fection  of  profile  and  trim  silken  moustache.  Al’s  student’i 
slouch  and  slight  clumsiness  of  limb  were  at  a  discount 
beside  the  erect  carriage  and  perfectly  developed  frame  of 
his  rival.  Al’s  temper  was  far  less  gay,  and  far  more 
uncertain  than  that  of  the  man  who  ignored  every  care 
and  trouble  save  what  he  could  cure  by  a  word  of  hii 
mouth.  Al  had  been  too  intent  on  serious  studies  and 
tremendously  important  questions,  to  leave  him  leisure  to 
master  a  host  of  elegant  accomplishments. 

CHAPTER  III.  THE  MEETING. 

Sir  Francis  had  hinted  to  Mr.  Clifford,  with  all  the 
grace  which  might  have  been  expecterl  from  Sir  Francis, 
that  he  wished  to  do  himself  the  nonor  of  enrolling  himself 
among  Miss  Clifford’s  suitors.  It  was  not  the  first  time 
that  a  Paulet  had  confessed  the  irresistible  attractions  of 
a  Clifford,  and  he  was  happy  to  think  not  unsuccess¬ 
fully.  Mr.  Clifford  replied  with  equal  suavity,  and  with 
the  delicate  fencing  used  on  such  state  occasions,  that 
the  Paulets  had  been  as  irresistible  to  the  Cliffords  U 
the  Cliffords  to  the  Paulets,  and  from  his  own  experi- 
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ence  he  did  not  wonder  at  it.  His  little  girl  was  too 
young  —  had  been  kept  too  much  out  of  the  world,  and, 
as  Sir  Francis  ought  to  be  well  aware,  was  too  por¬ 
tionless  to  have  had  many  suitors ;  but  there  had  been 
one  —  a  worthy  youth  of  his  class,  the  good  vicar’s  son, 
with  whom  there  had  been  a  boy-and-girl  affair  (Mr. 
Clifford  quite  believed  what  he  said),  which  he,  Mr.  Clif¬ 
ford,  considered  had  come  to  a  natural  conclusion.  How¬ 
ever,  he  should  like,  for  the  satisfaction  of  his  own  mind 
and  the  comfort  of  ail  concerned,  to  have  it  out  with  this 
shockingly  rash  young  curate  before  any  further  steps  were 
taken. 

Sir  Francis  assented,  being  far  too  wise  as  well  as  too 
cool  a  gentleman,  lover  though  he  was,  to  be  disturbed  by 
jeal<  sy  on  account  of  this  trifling  obstacle  in  the  eyes  of 
an  over-scrupulous  old  Bayard  like  Clifford. 

Mr.  Clifford  wrote  by  the  very  next  post  to  A1  Wood- 
ruffe,  calling  A1  Mr.  Clifford’s  young  friend,  and  supposing, 
in  the  most  amiable  if  slightly  gratuitous  manner  that 
as,  indeed,  it  appeared  from  his  behavior,  had  lived  to  see, 
what  had  always  been  clear  to  Mr.  Clifford,  the  folly  of 
Al,  with  all  his  merit,  in  his  ptosition,  proposing  for  Miss 
Clifford.  Mr.  Clifford  did  not  hesitate  to  admit  that  he 
had  now  other  and  more  suitable  views  for  his  daughter, 
in  which  he  believed  she  saw  fit  to  acquiesce.  Finally, 
Mr.  Clifford  begged  to  remind  Al,  in  the  gentlest  and  mo^t 
polite  fashion,  that  the  small  amount  of  encouragement 
which  he,  Mr.  Clifford,  had  given  to  Al’s  suit  had  been 
conditional  on  the  couple’s  remaining  of  one  mind  on  the 
subject.  As  this  was  not  so,  Mr.  Clifford  requested  that 
he  might  bi!  permitted  to  withdraw  his  conditional  cncour- 
igcment,  while  he  asked  to  be  allowed  to  wish  his  young 
friend  every  success  and  happiness  in  his  profession  and  in 
his  more  pirivate  and  personal  interests. 

This  letter  fell  like  a  thunderbolt  bn  Al,  as  he  was  at 
last  setting  out  for  Fordham  to  spend  his  Christmas  at 
home.  In  jdace  of  retarding  him  in  fulfilling  his  intention, 
the  communication  winged  his  feet.  A  great  wrong  was 
about  to  be  done  to  him  and  to  others,  and  it  was  for  Al 
Woodruft'e  to  prevent  it  —  for  him,  who  by  nature  was  not 
only  qualified  to  hold  the  scales  of  justice,  but  to  act  as 
the  avenger.  It  never  entered  into  Al’s  head  to  stand 
aside,  waive  his  claims,  and  leave  Gena  to  those  splendidly 
superior  prospects  over  which  her  father  was  gently  elated. 
There  was  no  room  for  false  and  morbid  delicacy  in  Al 
Woodruffe’s  morality,  any  more  than  for  maxims  of  the 
world,  worldly.  He  knew  his  rights  and  Gena’s  duty, 
and  that  if  the  first  were  forfeited  and  the  second  trampled 
down,  then — setting  himself  aside — farewell  for  Gena, 
not  to  true  happiness  merely,  but  to  the  higher,  nobler  life 
which  he  had  hoped  and  prayed  she  might  share  with  him. 
Was  he  to  remain  passive,  and  see  his  best  earthly  posses¬ 
sion  wrested  from  him,  and  Gena  Clifford  lost  to  herself 
even  more  than  to  him  ? 

It  was  Christmas  Eve  when  Al  Woodruffe  arrived  at 
the  Fordham  Station,  and  without  so  much  as  turning 
aside  to  his  father’s  house,  he  set  off  to  walk  the  half  mile 
straight  to  Clifford  Farm.  The  depth  of  winter  was 
scarcely  the  time  to  see  to  advantage  that  most  picturesque 
of  habitations  —  an  old  farmhouse  dignified  and  embellished 
into  something  between  a  cottage  ornee  and  a  circumscribed 
and  inconvenient  but  ancient  enough  to  be  very  tpuaint, 
almost  stately,  gentleman’s  mansion.  But  even  in  mid¬ 
winter,  with  frost  on  the  pane  and  the  ground  hard  as  iron, 
Clifford  Farm  did  credit  to  its  landscape  gardener.  Bad 
taste  had  not  levelled  its  hillocky  paddock,  thinned  its 
elms,  or  the  lilacs,  thorns,  and  hollies  in  its  court,  meddled 
with  its  orchard,  or  transmogrified  its  old-fashioned  garden 
with  the  terrace  and  the  walk  between  high  privet  hedges 
into  a  flat,  dreary  wilderness  in  winter  and  a  glaring  patch- 
work  in  summer.  Good  taste  had  preserved  what  was  in 
keeping  and  worthy  of  preservation,  and  had  enhanced 
what  it  found  by  apt  touches  and  the  introduction  of  new 
ud  suitable  favorites  among  the  old  honeysuckles  and 
lilies. 

Seen  under  the  stars  and  powdered  by  the  hoar-frost, 
iome  of  the  trees  and  bushes  looked  like  great  plants  of 


white  coral  from  South  Sea  lagoons ;  others,  which  birds 
had  not  denuded  of  their  black  and  purple  berries,  like 
the  jewel-laden  trees  of  Aladdin’s  garden,  with  the  jewels 
half  veiled  by  a  gossamer  veil.  Inside  the  porch,  where 
Mr.  Bevil  sheltered  his  more  delicate  transferable  shrubs, 
he  had  also  competed,  in  the  simplest  materials,  but  not 
altogether  unsuccessfully,  with  the  gardener  at  the  Manor 
in  the  costliest  treasures  of  his  conservatory.  Mr.  Bevil’s 
porch  and  the  hall  behind,  with  its  cosey  fire,  were  ablaze 
with  gold  and  silver  crocuses,  lit  up  with  tapers  of  white 
Roman  hyacinths,  starred  with  lily  of  the  valley,  and  per¬ 
fumed  with  violets.  But  Al  Woodruffe  saw  none  of  the 
attractions  of  the  place  ;  he  did  no  more  than  perceive 
that  there  was  company  with  the  family,  as  there  was  wont 
to  be  on  Christmas  Eve. 

The  Cliffords  were  fond  of  maintaining  old  customs,  and 
making  a  travesty  of  old  festivals.  Al  Woodruffe,  who  had 
more  of  his  mother’s  than  his  father’s  temper,  had  called 
the  performance,  in  these  altered  days  with  their  altered 
fashions,  and  in  the  Cliffords’  changed  circumstances,  a 
travesty  and  parody,  and  had  been  a  little  impatient  and 
contemptuous  of  what  was  to  him  more  ludicrous  than  any¬ 
thing  else.  You  see  he  was  not  sentimental  or  romantic, 
this  Al,  though  he  was  heroic,  which,  after  all,  is  the  quality 
that  holds  the  germs  of  the  highest  romance.  To-night, 
however,  with  the  slender  resources  of  the  Farm  backed 
by  the  ample  resources  of  the  Manor,  there  was  no  falling 
short  either  in  the  entertainment  or  its  guests.  For  if  the 
county  had  been  loyal  in  standing  by  the  Cliffords  in  their 
adversity,  it  was,  no  doubt,  not  less  loyal  in  its  allegiance 
when  it  was  commonly  reported  and  believed  that  Gena 
Clifford,  instead  of  making  the  stupid  additional  descent  of 
bestowing  herself  on  the  vicar’s  son  —  the  abrupt,  uncom¬ 
promising  fellow  of  a  curate  in  Bristol  —  was  about  to  climb 
back  to  the  highest  step  of  the  social  ladder,  by  being  mar¬ 
ried  to  Sir  Francis  Paulet. 

Into  the  company  Al  Woodruffe,  uninvited,  and  in  his 
worse-for-wear  though  travelling  coat,  of  course  known  to 
and  admitted  by  the  servants,  boldly  and  unhesitatingly  en¬ 
tered. 

There  had  been  charades,  in  which  Gena,  dressed  up  in 
one  of  her  grandmother’s  brocades,  with  the  relics  of  tlie 
Cliffords’  old  lace  and  pearls,  had  looked  inexpressibly 
high-bred  and  dainty,  wMle  she  had  played  a  chief  part, 
well  supported  by  Sir  Francis,  as  aristocratic  and  still  more 
handsome  in  his  way,  while,  as  it  happened,  he  had  been 
called  on  to  invest  himself  in  the  plain  green  coat  of  a 
pseudo-forester.  The  riddle  was  just  guessed,  and  the 
forester  was  leading  the  noble  maiden,  who  had  forsaken  all 
for  the  forest  glades,  to  the  piano  —  a  somewhat  jingling 
instrument,  it  must  be  confessed,  though  its  woo<l  was  satin- 
wood,  and  there  were  much  inlaying  and  tarnished  gilding 
about  its  frame  —  to  sing  in  her  clear,  soft  treble,  with  his 
deep  bass  accompaniment,  “  Alice  Brand.” 

“  Oh,  merry  it  is  in  the  good  green  wood. 

When  the  mavis  and  merle  are  singing, 

When  the  deer  sweep  by,  and  the  hounds  are  in  cry, 

And  the  hunter’s  nom  is  ringing.” 

Then  the  door  opened,  a  servant  announced  “  Mr.  Wowl- 
ruffe,”  and  Al,  with  his  unconsciously  stern,  accusing  face 
making  his  undoffed  travelling  coat  look  like  a  garment  of 
camel’s  hair,  walked  into  the  room.  There  was  a  stir  and 
rustle  of  surprise  and  consternation.  Gena,  who  caught  the 
first  glimpse  of  the  intruder,  grew  red  as  a  rose,  then  paled 
through  pink  to  a  sickly  white,  like  the  same  rose  nipped 
by  a  sudden  frost,  within  two  seconds,  as  she  stopped  short 
in  the  commencement  of  her  song  without  any  explanation 
to  Sir  Francis,  and  without  turning  aside  to  greet  her  old 
lover. 

“  You  here,  Al  I  ”  cried  the  hajmily  oblivious  vicar ; 
“  where  have  you  sprung  from  ?  but  I  need  not  ask.  Bet¬ 
ter  late  than  never,  my  good  fellow.” 

“  Al  1  ”  remonstrated  his  mother ;  “  why  did  you  not 
send  for,  instead  of  following,  us,  if  you  arrived  at  home 
and  found  us  absent  ?  ” 

“  Because  I  was  on  no  ceremony,  mother,”  said  Al,  in  a 
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louH,  firm  voice.  “  I  had  a  right  to  count  on  my  wcl-  ! 
come.” 

“  So  you  had,  Mr.  Al,”  said  Mr.  Clifford,  with  prompt 
courtesy,  disengaging  himself  from  a  whist-table  to  which 
he  had  just  sat  down  ;  “  though,  1  must  confess,  I  did  not 
expect  you  to  answer  my  letter  in  person,”  he  added,  in  an 
undertone,  for  Al’s  ear,  as  the  host  grasped  the  guest’s  | 
hand.  “All  our  friends  are  always  welcome  when  they 
like  to  take  us  at  our  fireside,  above  all  on  this  night.”  | 

“  Thanks,”  returned  Al,  curtly ;  “  any  night  with  my  j 
friends  is  much  the  same  to  me,  hut  I  did  not  mean  from  i 
you,  Mr.  Clifford,  no,  nor  from  Mr.  Bevil,”  and  the  impa- 
tiently-rude  young  man  actually  waved  aside  Mr.  Bevil’s 
courteous  greeting ;  “  I  meant  from  Gena.”  He  still  spoke 
quite  loudly,  with  a  rough  freedom,  so  that  all  around  heard 
him ;  and  when  Gena,  cold  and  colorless,  and  trembling 
like  a  leaf  in  her  fantastic  grandeur,  was  forced  to  come  for¬ 
ward,  everj'  one  saw  how  he  grasped  her  hand  and  held  it 
tightly,  whether  with  her  will  or  no,  and,  preventing  her 
going  back  to  the  piano,  led  her  to  a  seat,  and  took  the 
chair  next  her  as  if  it  were  his  and  he  intended  to  keep  it. 

The  entertainment  went  on  as  before,  after  that  disttirb- 
ing  interlude,  because  the  company  were  well-bred  company, 
and  well  up  in  the  practice  of  self-control.  But  there  was 
an  all-pervading  sense  of  a  warring  element  in  the  night’s 
leasure,  and  in  the  great  good-fortune  on  which  everybody 
ad  been  silently  congratulating  the  Cliffortls.  Telegraphic 
looks  innumerable  passed  on  all  sides. 

How  far  had  poor  little  Gena  Clifford  committed  herself 
in  times  past  with  that  brutally  defiant  young  curate,  and 
how  barbarously  he  was  going  to  serve  her  out,  either  keep 
her  to  her  word,  or  expose  its  forfeiture  1  What  a  savage 
the  fellow  was,  without  a  sense  of  delicacy  or  chivalry  !  and 
yet  we  have  heard  of  knights  who  did  not  hesitate  to  take 
extreme  vengeance  on  their  horror-stricken,  faithless  mis- 
trt'ssei,  and  that  in  the  most  orthodoxly  chivalrous  times  ; 
but  men  and  women’s  standards  of  chivalry  have  changed 
with  the  changing  generation  ;  for  my  part  I  give  nothing 
for  chivalry,  unless  it  have  truth  for  its  beginning  and  end. 

Sir  Francis  was  not  a  boy,  to  fret  and  fume,  to  rage  in 
an  unmannerly  way,  and  expos*'  the  huff  —  to  speak  in 
plain  terms  —  he  might  Ihj  justifiable  in  taking.  Neither 
was  he  at  all  likely  to  give  way  to  claims,  however  baldly 
made  by  another,  without  making  some  fight  for  his  own. 
Sir  Francis  pulled  his  moustache  and  stared  surreptitiously 
and  pondered,  but  he  also  approached  Gena  repeatedly 
during  the  rest  of  the  evening,  and  attempted  to  reestab¬ 
lish  his  position  as  her  acknowledged  partner.  In  vain. 
Al  Woodruffe  could  not  keep  her  to  himself  all  the  even¬ 
ing,  but  at  every  crisis  he  turned  up,  authoritatively  took 
possession  of  Gena,  and  ha<l  his  way.  It  was  his  songs 
she  sang ;  he  sat  by  her  side,  olidurate  and  iron-faced,  at 
the  supper,  which  she  made  the  poorest  pretence  of  tast¬ 
ing.  Gena,  who  ought  to  have  taken  the  initiative  in  re¬ 
pulsing  him,  was  weak  with  shame,  vexation,  and  a  sort  of 
choking  fear  of  Al  and  disgust  with  herselfi  with  Sir  Fran¬ 
cis,  with  the  whole  world  ;  and  she  was  not  a  little  hyiio- 
crite  to  mask  her  feelings.  Luckily  for  her,  Al  seemed 
satisfied  to  keep  her  to  himself.  He  was  almost  as  silent 
as  she  was  ;  he  did  not  ask  her  to  be  friendly  and  confi¬ 
dential,  to  chat  and  be  bright  and  blessed  in  the  renewal 
of  their  bonds.  He  relieved  himself  by  one  statement,  which 
sounded  almost  sardonically  in  its  unsmiling  fervor. 

“  I  am  now  done  with  my  bachelor’s  life  in  curate’s  lodg¬ 
ings,  Gena,  and  have  come,  as  you  appointed  me,  to  sum¬ 
mon  my  wife  to  share  my  home.  It  is  but  a  poor  one  ; 
but  what  of  that  ?  there  are  millions  poorer,  and  we  can 
endure  hardship." 

Gena  did  not,  could  not  contradict  him  even  here ;  she 
only  .shivered  and  quaked  the  more. 

The  Messrs.  Cliffonl  could  do  nothing ;  Cousin  Lucy 
was  a  cipher.  'The  guests  generally,  who  had  an  honest 
regard  for  the  Clifforos  and  desire  for  their  restoration, 
really  regretted  the  contretemps,  while  they  suffered  in 
B^pathy  an  eclipse  to  pass  over  the  gayety  of  the  evening. 
Only  one  person  —  and  it  was  certainly  not  the  avenger,  any 
more  than  the  offender  —  was  joyous,  elated,  and  that  was 


ClemeiK'y  Paulet.  She  went  about  whispering  how  deli¬ 
cious  it  was  that  Mr.  W (Kidruffe  should  “  turn  up  ”  —  to 
use  an  old  English,  instead  of  a  French,  phrase  —  so  pat, 
and  that  they  should  all  get  a  good  look  at  him.  What  a 
charming  young  couple  they  were ;  she  doted  on  young 
couples ;  she  even  begged  her  dear  Gena  to  introduce  her 
to  Mr.  Woo<lriiffe,  who  heard  her  doggedly  till  he  could 
hear  no  mere,  and  then  turned  his  bacx  upon  her  like  a 
fiercer  bear  than  he  was. 

Strange  to  say,  of  all  the  people  there,  it  was  Mrs. 
Woodruffe  who  came  efl’ectually  to  Gena’s  assistance,  and 
broke  up  the  party  earlv,  insisting  on  carrying  off  her  son, 
while  she  said  good  night  kindly  to  Gena. 

“  I  never  thought  it  of  you,  Al,”  she  broke  out,  indig¬ 
nantly,  on  the  first  opportunity ;  “  to  turn  upon  any  young 
girl,  and  expose  and  affront  her  so.  It  is  but  right  you 
should  suffer  for  it.  You  have  pledged  yourst'lf  to  her 
anew,  and  you  must  stand  by  the  pledge,  if  she  choose  to 
accept  it,  after  interfering  to  ruin  what  the  world,  her 
friends,  and  doubtless  she  herself,  poor  foolish  young 
thing,  held  her  great  prospects.” 

“  I  came  here  to  save  my  word  and  hers,”  responded  Al. 
with  his  gloomy  fire  unabated. 

CHAPTEB  IV.  THE  DOOM. 

Sir  Francis  hated  scenes  and  detested  complications. 
In  his  mature  years  he  could  see  that  the  perfect  ease  and 
|^re»*ability  of  his  marrying  Gena  Clifford  were  spoilt. 
Tliis  robust,  stubborn  Teuton  of  a  curate,  who  must  have 
been  first  on  the  field,  had  walked  over  it  more  thoroughly 
than  Sir  Francis  had  apprehended.  Master  Woo<lruffe  could 
I  not  forget  or  yield  up  gracefully  what  had  been  his,  but 
j  would  pester  eveirbody.  It  was  plain,  too,  that  Gena  was 
j  not  enough  of  a  fine  lady,  nor  were  the  Cliffords  enough 
^  of  fine  gentlemen,  though  they  were  sufficiently  elevated 
above  the  onlinary  mass  of  men  and  their  prejudices,  to 
dispose  with  facility  of  this  difficulty,  as  it  ought  to  be' 
disposed  of.  Gena  would  not  be  able  to  bring  herself 
j  without  self-abasement  and  self-reproach  to  say  anything 
so  simple  as  that  she  had  changed  her  mind,  and  that  cir¬ 
cumstances  were  altered,  so  as  to  pave  the  way  for  her 
father’s  asserting  that  the  conditions  on  which  he  had  sub¬ 
mitted  to  a  connection  between  Miss  Clifford  and  the 
vicar’s  son  no  longer  existed.  Gena  especially  would  be 
stupidly  susceptible  to  upbraiding,  and  she  would  become, 
for  a  time  at  least,  a  prey  to  remorse. 

Sir  Francis  was  too  proud,  too  wary,  and  too  lukewarm, 
after  all,  in  his  love,  to  covet  a  half-repentant  bride,  who 
might  sigh  and  hang  her  head  and  take  to  accusing  her¬ 
self,  possibly  even  her  husband,  every  time  the  thought  of 
the  rebellious  curate  came  across  her. 

Sir  Francis  wrote  to  Mr.  Clifford  thanking  him  for  all 
bis  kind  hospitality,  and  for  the  honor  that  he  had  been 
willing  to  confer  on  Sir  Francis,  but  the  latter  feared  there 
'  was  a  misunderstanding  which  might  render  matters  awk¬ 
ward  and  unpleasant  for  Miss  Clifford  and  her  family,  a 
result  which  Sir  Francis  could  not  contemplate.  He 
begged  leave  to  withdraw  the  overture  which  he  had  made, 
and  in  order  to  spare  every  one,  he  and  his  daughter  would 
quit  the  Manor,  while  they  truste<l  still  to  preserve  the  friend- 
I  ship  which  they  had  enjwed  and  prized  only  too  highly. 

I  Mr.  Clifford  begged  Sir  Francis  to  act  as  he  thought 
I  beat,  while  he  requested  to  be  allowed  to  state  that  he  was 
I  not  the  author  of  the  misunderstanding  which  had  arisen. 
He  did  not  doubt  that  Sir  Francis  would  free  him  from 
being  accessory  to  any  unwarrantable  deceit  in  an  unfore- 
'  seen  embroilment,  for  which  poverty  —  with  its  confusion 
of  relations  —  and  a  hot-headed,  while  honest  enough, }  oung 
man,  had  been  principally  to  blame ;  therefore,  there  need 
be  no  breach,  worthy  of  the  name,  in  the  friendship,  which 
boasted  itself  neither  of  to-day  nor  yesterday,  between  the 
Cliffords  and  the  Paulets.  So  perished,  without  a  murmur 
on  the  elder  Cliffords’  part,  their  hope  of  returning,  in  the 
person  of  Gena,  to  occupy  their  place  no  longer  by  suffer¬ 
ance,  but  by  a  renewed  and  complete  title  in  aristocratic 
ranks. 


Within  three  months  Gena  was  married  to  A1  WoodruiTe,  cures,  on  a  committee  —  a  ladies’  committee  of  their  pa- 
tnd  settUtd  with  him  in  a  smoky  back  street  of  Bristol  rishioners  I 

(Al  could  not  atford  to  establish  himself  in  Clifton),  to  In  minor  matters  everything  was  dreary,  depressing, 
:<hsre  his  curate’s  hard  fare,  and,  to  a  character  like  Al’s,  isolated,  though  the  sharp  pinching  of  poverty  had  not  yet 
heavy  duties.  Gena  preferred  that  it  should  be  as  it  was  come  near  the  young  couple  to  rouse  one  of  them  to  des- 

nriginally  proposed,  though  she  understood  now,  with  com-  p>eration  ;  still,  after  the  first  sickening  for  pleasant  sights 

pimction  and  a  sinking  heart,  that  her  old  feeling  for  Al  and  sounds,  and  familiar  faces  —  in  the  teeth  of  that  worst 
WoodruiTe  had  been  very  much  made  up  of  a  girl’s  suscep-  and  most  forlorn  alienation  which  prevailed  between  the 
tible  afiections  and  of  her  vanity.  She  was  become  atraid  new-made  husband  and  wife,  to  poor  little  Gena’s  credit, 
of  Al,  and  ashamed  before  him,  as  well  as  rendered  full  of  every  other  trouble  sank  into  a  minor  matter  indeed, 
distaste  for  his  lot,  and  utterly  shaken  in  the  faith  of  her  What  would  be  the  end  of  it  ?  Would  Al  Woodruffe  and 
capacity  for  properly  sharing  and  lightening  it.  But  if  Al  she  walk  separately  and  solitarily  all  the  days  of  their  ill- 
continued  to  will  that  she  should  be  his  partner,  was  it  mated  wedlock  —  which  ought  to  have  been  in  its  first 
fur  her  to  decline  the  obligation  V  was  he  to  be  balked  ot  flush,  when  the  clouded  honeymoon,  during  which  the  wind 

his  due,  and  punished  —  since  he  looked  upon  it  as  a  pun-  had  blown  so  chill  about  their  very  hearth,  had  not  btien 

isbment  —  because  a  fickle,  frivolous,  worldly  girl  had  not  succeeded  by  many  more  moons  Y  Would  Al  and  she 
known  her  own  mind,  and  could  not  be  true  to  herself  and  stiffen  to  mummies,  or  ossify  into  monumental  effigies,  or 
him?  Besides  —  and  this  was  a  more  selfish  consideration  would  they  drop  their  mantles  of  resolute  dutifulness  and 
—  life  with  Al,  constrained  as  the  couple  had  grown  to  strict  civility,  and  take  to  hating  each  other  —  to  leading  a 
each  other,  in  its  integrity  and  austerity,  was  more  endur-  cat-and-<log  life,  and  becoming  a  scandal  to  the  community 
able  in  the  main  than  to  go  back  to  the  imprisoned  life  at  and  to  Al’s  cloth? 

Clifford  Farm,  with  her  defrauded,  yet  unreproachful,  The  end  came  suddenly,  and  in  an  unexpected  fashion, 
father  and  uncle,  still  further  harassed  by  the  uncertainty  Gena  was  sitting  listlessly  in  her  small,  colorless  drawiiig- 
of  her  future.  She  could  not  bear  the  mortification  of  room,  stitching  at  Dorcas  work,  which  served  her  for  a 
knowing  that  her  neighborhood  had  finally  agreed  to  shake  constant  treadmill  task,  although  had  she  put  her  heart  in 
their  heads  at  an  old  favorite  as  at  a  selfish,  inconsiderate  it  and  gone  blithely  and  busily  about  it,  a  few  hours  a  week 
girl,  who  had  not  scrupled  to  have  two  strings  to  her  bow,  would  have  amply  sufficed  for  its  satisfactory  completion, 
and  who  remained  to  point  a  moral,  for  bom  strings  had  But  she  took  it  as  one  of  the  penalties  to  which  she  was 
snapped,  and  Gena  Clifford  was  left  minus  a  lover  in  the  condemned  in  the  process  of  expiation,  and  she  prolonged 
present,  and  it  might  be  with  justice,  minus  a  husband  in  it  because  she  had  no  interest  beyond.  Her  windows, 
all  the  years  to  come.  No,  Gena  was  too  childish  in  her  with  their  lookout  on  bricks,  bricks,  bricks,  and  the  smoke 
humiliation  and  sullenness  to  make  the  last  her  choice  oi  of  endless  chimneys,  were  without  the  hardy  flowers  which 
the  consequences  which  she  had  brought  upon  herself.  It  will  consent,  if  th^  are  cordially  asked,  to  flourish  even  in 
was  as  if  no  will  —  not  Mr.  Clifford’s  or  Mr.  Bcvil’s  —  such  localities.  There  was  no  bird  to  sing  to  her,  and 
proved  strong  enough  to  resist  Al  VVoodrufie’s,  so  he  had  break  in  with  its  free  carol  on  the  mechanical  drone  of  the 
his,  and  carried  off  Gena  to  keep  their  still  more  solemnly-  street  organ.  She  had  actually  suffered  her  Clifford  Farm 
sworn  vows.  greyhound  to  be  stolen,  and  thinking  of  his  possible  ill- 

He  was  not  intentionally  severe  to  his  wife.  He  was  usage  under  a  hard  master,  she  would  not  further  injure 

sorry  for  her ;  he  began  to  have  a  restless  suspicion  that  his  him  by  having  another  canine  companion  in  his  place, 
behavior,  though  unblamable  so  far  as  rectitude  and  fidelity  The  bwks  and  newspapers  were  Al’s  property.  Gena  had 
were  concerned,  had  not  been  free  from  fault ;  that  he  had  never  been  a  great  reader,  and  now  she  thought  it  better 
not  dealt  quite  generously  and  tenderly  by  her,  though  he  not  to  read  at  all,  as  Al,  in  the  dearth  of  conversation  be- 
hsd  sincerely  desired  to  rescue  her  from  full-fledged  world-  tween  them,  would  read  aloud  books  which  she  was  too 
liness  and  to  promote  her  best  interests.  He  wished  to  be  weary-spirited  and  too  4ieavy-hearted  to  exert  herself  to 
kind  to  her  now,  he  purposed  to  forbear  with  her  short-  follow.  Her  piano  was  a  sealed  instrument ;  Gena  shrank 
comings,  he  yearned  to  have  the  old  frank  confidence  be-  from  it  more  than  from  any  other  occupation.  Had  not 
tween  them  restored)  He  tried,  but  it  was  not  easy  to  blot  her  last  songs  been  practised  with  Sir  Francis  Paulet? 
out  the  past,  or  to  throw  down  the  cold,  formal  barriers  Did  not  every  note  recall  the  degradation  —  not  of  passion, 
which  had  sprung  up  between  him  and  Gena.  It  vexed  but  of  volatility,  and  of  the  hankering  after  vanities,  wliich 
him  —  nay,  cut  him  keenly,  that  she  was  afraid  of  the  man  was  not  stilled,  and  which  there  was  nothing  in  Gena’s 
who  had  humbled  and  mastered,  while  he  might  have  present  life  to  supersede  ? 

laved  her ,  but  how  could  he  draw  her  nearer  to  him  with  While  she  was  bent  on  her  drudgery,  Al  came  in,  and 
that  mountain  —  as  Gena,  with  exaggerating  eyes,  had  come  said  quickly,  after  a  pause,  “  Gena,  I  think  you  ha<l  better 
to  view  it  —  of  affront,  failure,  and  provocation  between  go  home  —  I  mean  to  the  Farm,  or  to  my' father’s  —  fora 

?  few  weeks  ;  I  have  arranged  for  you  to  start  to-morrow.” 

The  dull,  shady,  shabby-genteel  poverty  of  the  town  Gena  looked  up  in  utter  bewilderment  and  rapi(^  rising 
curate’s  household  was  infinitely  more  uncongenial  than  consternation.  Why  was  she  to  be  sent  away  ?  The  sea- 
(lena,  in  her  sanguine  ignorance,  had  imagined ;  and  she  son  was  yet  late  spring,  and  there  was  no  forestalling  of 
had  no  heart  to  lighten  and  brighten  it  beyond  calculation  summer  heat  to  drive  the  dwellers  in  the  atmosphere  of 
i>v  a  happy  young  bride’s  thousand  and  one  innocently-  crowded  cities  to  fresher  air  and  less  confined  space, 
tngenious  artifices.  Even  Gena  herself,  in  her  youth  and  There  was  nothing  so  attractive  in  her  Bristol  house,  which 
natural  elegance,  began  to  subside  into  the  sombre,  dust-  even  its  master  did  nut  call  home,  that  she  should  grieve 
colored  tone  of  her  surroundings.  Gena  would  not  have  to  quit  it  for  a  season,  had  not  the  sending  her  from  it  with- 
l>o«n  disposed  to  think  the  magnates  of  the  trading  city —  out  a  cause  filled  her  with  chagrin  and  alarm.  Was  she 
wbo  retreated  at  the  end  of  every  day  to  a  leafy  retirement  to  be  further  disgraced?  Had  her  presence  proved  so 
^thin  sight  of  the  blue  Welsh  mountains  —  on  anything  signal  a  failure  that  her  absence  was  to  be  summarily  re- 
fike  an  equality  with  the  last  representative  of  the  oldest  quested  ?  What  had  she  done  ?  She  hail,  as  she  believed, 
Ipintry  in  her  shire  ;  but  no  magnate  gave  her  the  chance  tried  her  best  to  be  obedient  and  useful.  Gena’s  heart 
ot  withdrawing  into  herself  in  the  unquestionable  distance  swelled  with  a  cruel  sense  of  injustice,  as  well  as  with  a 
of  her  superiority.  Nobody  called  for  the  curate’s  wife,  terrible  ache  of  pain. 

•ove  a  few  of  the  working  ladies  of  the  congregation,  who  She  stood  up,  and  remonstrated  with  Al  Woodruffe  for 
ihook  their  heads  over  her  as  over  an  empty-headed,  indif-  the  first  time  since  she  had  lost  her  own  self-respect  with 
forent  young  girl,  who  could  give  herself  airs,  and  could  do  his  respect,  and  had  cowered  before  him  —  a  steadfast, 
^  more.  Mr.  Woodruffe,  devoted  and  diligent  as  he  was,  righteous  man,  when  she  had  acted  like  a  paltering,  tri- 
W  blundered,  like  so  many  young  men,  in  the  choice  of  a  fling,  false  woman. 

wife.  What  a  pity  it  was  that  young  clergymen  could  not  Why  am  I  to  go  to  the  Farm  or  the  Vicarage,  Al? 
■Evolve  a  selection,  which  was  really  so  important  to  their  Nobody  expects  me  there.  I  never  heard  of  going  befure 
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I  am  not  prepared  —  I  should  prefer  to  visit  my  friends  at 
some  other  time,”  Gena  ended,  with  some  show  of  dignity, 
as  much  as  to  say,  “  You  may  be  tired  of  me  —  I  may  be 
a  drag  and  a  bore  to  you,  but  you  brought  me  here  of  your 
own  me  will;  certainly,  I  did  not  constrain  you.  This  is 
my  home  as  well  as  yours ;  you  have  made  me  its  mistress  if 
you  are  its  master,  and  I  am  not  to  be  put  out  by  a  word.” 

A1  declared,  with  his  usual  gruff  haste,  which  sounded 
like  taunting  anger,  “  that  he  had  thought  that  she  would 
be  glad  to  go  to  her  father’s  or  his,  if  sne  preferred  it,  at 
any  time ;  that  he  would  be  very  much  engaged  for  the 
next  few  weeks ;  that  the  summer  was  coming  on,  and  that 
Bristol  was  not  a  fitting  residence  for  her  then,  brought  up 
as  she  had  been  in  the  country.  He  was  sorry  to  hurry 
her,  but  he  thought  it  would  be  best  for  her  to  visit  her 
friends  without  him  just  then.” 

When  a  husband  in  A1  Woodruffe’s  position  expresses  a 
wish,  it  is  like  a  sovereign’s  wish,  tantamount  to  a  com* 
mand.  Gena  was  dumb,  in  sore  discomfiture  and  revolt. 

'That  very  morning  one  of  the  few  ladies  who  patronized 
Gena  called  for  her.  This  visitor  was  an  effusive  woman, 
and  at  once  rushed  into  the  subject  which  was  occupying 
her  mind. 

“  I  am  afraid  this  is  to  be  a  trying  visitation,  Mrs.  Wood- 
ruffe,”  said  Mrs.  Locock,  impressively ;  “  and  we  ought  to 
be  prepared  for  it,”  she  added,  as  if  feeling  herself  called 
upon  to  put  matters  in  a  proper  light  to  the  curate’s  silly 
little  wife. 

Gena  started  and  stared  resentfully.  Was  the  coolness 
between  her  and  her  husband  actually  parish  talk  ?  or  was 
his  last  act  to  be  considered  a  visitation  on  her  incompati¬ 
bility  and  general  culpability,  for  which  she  was  to  be 
solemnly  commiserated,  and  which  was  to  be  improved  to 
her  as  a  lesson  in  docility  and  patience  ? 

“We  had  it  before,”  continued  the  well-meaning  speaker ; 
“  and  no  doubt  it  was  for  our  good,”  she  added,  rubbing 
her  forehead  a  little  ruefully. 

As  neither  the  parish  nor  Al  had  been  tried  and  dis¬ 
ciplined  by  any  former  wife  of  his,  Gena  saw  there  was  a 
mistake. 

“  What  do  you  refer  to,  Mrs.  Locock  ?  ”  she  asked  with 
a  sigh  of  relietl 

“Why,  has  not  your  husband  told  you  that  the  cholera 
has  appeared  in  Bristol  ?  ”  asked  Mrs.  Locock,  surprised, 
and  put  out  in  her  turn.  “  I  must  say  I  consider  it  ill- 
judged  of  him  to  keep  that  a  secret  from  a  grown  woman, 
a  clergyman’s  wife.  You  have  not  a  dread  of  infection, 
have  you  V  W’e  are  all  in  excellent  hands.” 

Gena  muttered  an  inaudible  reply,  and  shortly  after¬ 
wards  Mrs.  Locock  left,  with  the  distressing  conviction  that 
young  Mrs.  Woodruffe  was  a  coward,  and  a  fool  about  ill¬ 
ness  as  well  as  about  everything  else.  “  W’hat  ever  would 
Mr.  Woodruffe  do,  when  his  labors  were  likely  to  be  suffi¬ 
ciently  arduous  without  this  drag  upon  him  ?  ” 

Gena  saw  it  all  now ;  how  the  great  scourge  of  modern 
times,  before  which  even  stout  hearts  quail,  was  impending, 
and  Al  was  to  remain  at  his  post,  and  die  a  painful,  pre¬ 
mature  death,  if  need  were,  while  she  was  to  M  put  out  of 
the  reach  of  personal  trial  and  danger.  The  finishing 
touch  was  to  be  given  to  her  failure  in  such  a  life  as  Al 
had  called  worthy  immortal  beings  —  the  higher  life  of 
earth,  to  which  she  had  once  aspired  —  by  her  craven, 
precipitate  retreat  before  suffering  and  harm,  her  abandon¬ 
ment  of  her  place  and  her  husband. 

No,  Gena  could  not  sink  so  low.  She  bad  a  girl’s  vague 
horror  of  “  the  pestilence,”  but  she  had  also  the  courage  of 
her  gallant  race  to  face  death  in  any  form.  Might  not  she 
redeem  what  she  had  lost  ?  Might  not  this  last  cmance,  this 
crowning  test,  have  been  vouchsafed  to  her  as  a  bwn  ? 
And  if  she  died,  Al  would  cancel  all  her  folly  and  errors, 
And  would  see  her  again  as  his  pet,  his  sweetheart,  his 
young  love ;  while  away  at  Clifford  Farm  she  would  be  re¬ 
garded  as  having  vindicated  her  patent  of  nobility  by  her 
voluntary  martyrdom.  She  had  not  deserved  such  a  sen¬ 
tence,  and  yet  might  not  her  despairing  free-will  offering 
be  accepted  for  the  sake  of  another  offering  infi  litely  more 
precious  ? 


Gena  went  to  Al  the  moment  he  returned,  and  addressed 
him  with  wistful  eyes  and  lips  quivering  with  eagerness  : 

“  I  know  now  why  you  send  me  away,  Al ;  and  if  you  still 
order  it,  I  suppose  1  must  submit  to  your  order,”  she  said 
with  a  restless  sigh ;  “  but  I  appeal  against  this  order  —  I 
claim  my  right  to  be  here  also.  I  am  young  and  healthy ; 
why  should  cholera  strike  me  down  any  more  than  you 't 
and  I  am  sure  my  life  is  of  much  less  value.  Al,  I  protest 
it  is  hard  to  make  me  a  deserter  from  the  post  which  you 
would  cry  shame  on  yourself  for  abandoning ;  1  shall  try 
not  to  be  in  anybody’s  way  —  not  to  be  a  trouble  to  you.” 

She  bad  spoken  so  fast  that  he  had  no  opportunity  of 
interrupting  her. 

“  My  dear  child,”  he  said,  with  his  face  all  softened  and 
lit  up,  “  you  would  be  in  nobo^’s  way,  of  course ;  you 
would  be  the  greatest  comfort.  The  truth  is,  I  was  loath 
that  you  should  run  any  risk ;  but  you  rebuke  me  for  my 
selfishness  in  keeping  it  all  to  myself,  so  far  as  you  were 
concerned,  and  for  my  faithlessness  in  not  being  willing  to 
commit  the  best  that  I  have  to  give,  simply  to  God’s  keep¬ 
ing.  If  you  ask  to  stjyr  (but  remember,  dear,  it  must  be 
sad  aud  painful  work),  I  cannot  take  it  upon  me  to  refuse 
what  you  say  truly  is  your  right ;  and,  for  my  own  part,  1 
do  not  believe  there  is  any  peril  that  faith  and  courage, 
care  and  common  sense,  cannot  meet  and,  with  God’s  bless- 
ing,  overcome.” 

(Sena  stayed,  and  neither  faltered  nor  broke  down,  in 
what  were  without  question  dark  days,  when  the  cholera 
took  fast  hold  and  made  tremendous  havoc  among  the 
households  of  the  poorer  warehousemen  and  the  half-sea¬ 
faring  population  of  Bristol.  The  silly,  semi-useless  little 
woman  became  as,  thank  God,  such  silly,  semi-uselcss  little 
women  become  now  and  again  (discovering  and  exerting 
their  latent  powers  in  dire  straits),  wonderfully  wise,  cour¬ 
ageous,  and  self-denying.  She  was  an  able  assistant  to  Al, 
who  was  toiling  to  inaugurate  reforms,  administer  relief,  to 
instruct,  encourage,  and  comfort.  All  lethargy,  all  mo¬ 
notony,  fled  during  these  busy,  anxious  days. 

How  could  Al,  or  Gena  either,  remember  that  she  had 
been  tempted  in  her  girlish  weakness  and  vanity,  and  had 
appeared  on  the  point  of  yielding  to  temptation,  at  the 
moment  when  she  stood  true  to  death,  and  when  death 
might  be  the  earthly  penalty  required  at  any  moment,  of 
her  or  of  Al  Woodruffe  ?  Al’s  first  cry  on  crossing  his 
threshold  was  for  Gena  to  hear  bis  report,  and  to  help  him 
with  fresh  stores,  material  and  spiritual.  Gena  ran  to  meet 
his  footstep,  to  ask  what  news,  to  serve  the  weary  man 
with  refreshment,  to  suggest  some  new,  ingenious  device 
against  the  enemy. 

One  night  when  there  was  a  little  lull  in  the  battle,  while 
Al  lay  on  his  study  sofa,  and  Gena  stood  at  the  window 
looking  at  the  moon  —  one  of  the  few  joys  of  nature  which 
cities  spare  —  she  turned  round  with  her  face  in  a  white 
glory  :  “  You  were  right,  Al,”  she  said,  breathlessly,  “  this 
IS  the  higher  life  —  this  losing  of  the  life  to  save  it ;  it  is 
infinitely  grander  than  anything  which  taste  and  intellect 
can  make  their  own.  I  believed  you  when  you  told  me 
first,  but  I  had  to  find  it  out  in  my  own  experience.  I 
know  now  ”  (poor  little  Gena  I  she  knew  little  enough  yet 
for  all  her  capability  for  heroism,  but  she  certainly  knew 
better  than  she  had  known) ;  “  I  have  tried  for  myself. 
When  I  was  with  the  Paulets  life  was  very  pleasant,  if  it 
had  only  kept  pleasant;  but  it  wanted  salt  or  some¬ 
thing  to  preserve  it  from  getting  tainted,  and  it  was  not  the 
higher  life.  I  think  I  understand  a  little,  at  last,  how 
Gm  glorified  even  his  own  dear  Son,  by  sending  Him  to 
work,  and  to  suffer  when  suffering  was  wanted,  and  how 
it  is  by  the  grave  and  gate  of  death  that  we  pass  to  a  joyful 
resurrection.” 

“  I  believe  you  understand  it  better  than  I,”  said  Al,  rev¬ 
erently,  and  with  a  great  j^oy.  At  the  same  time  a  wiiheriuB 
fear  seized  him.  Were  Gena’s  words  in  a  way  prophetic? 
was  she  bearing  an  inadvertent  testimony,  and  uttering 
an  unconscious  farewell?  “Are  you  quite  well  to-night, 
Gena,  little  woman  ?  ”  be  tried  to  inquire,  after  a  moment, 
in  a  tone  but  slightly  concerned. 

“  Quite  well,’”  answered  Gena,  readily  ;  “  why  do  yon 
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*sk?  Wo  you  think  me  too  good  to  live?”  she  added, 
with  a  little  tremulous  laugh.  Oh,  Al,  you  know  I  am 
not  that  —  not  one  of  us  is  that.” 

lie  was  not,  when  he  could  only  cry  —  God  help  him  I 
in  his  st.aggering  faith. 

But  God  is  the  same  God  who  found  the  ram  in  the 
thicket  to  place  on  the  altar,  in  the  room  of  the  son  —  the 
only  son  Isaac  —  of  the  most  faithful  of  men.  He  will  not 
always  take  our  treasures  from  us,  though  Ho  bid  us  resign 
them  at  his  command. 

The  cholera  ebbed  and  passed  away,  and  left  Al  Wood- 
rulfe  and  Gena  unsmitten.  Life,  in  its  commonplaceness, 
surged  back  ;  old  follies  and  errors  cropped  up  again,  to  be 
attacked  and  routed,  anti  to  return  to  the  charge  many 
times.  But  the  couple  had  tasted  the  higher  life,  and 
could  not  forget  the  taste  ;  and  they  were  happy  in  it  and 
in  each  other.  i 


TWO  LETTERS  THAT  CROSSED. 

I.  HER  LETTER. 

How  1  envy  you  who  have  no  letter  to  write  to  me, 
nothing  that  cannot  be  said  in  words  as  we  are  sitting 
before  my  little  fire,  or  walking  together  on  the  downs! 
This  spring-tide  has  been  full  of  romance  to  us  two,  —  the 
Tillage  music-mistress  and  the  parish  organist ;  both,  most 
likely,  as  little  suspected  of  it  as  the  white-haired,  lethargic 
peasant  boys  and  girls  who  are  my  pupils  and  your  listen¬ 
ers.  We  have  climbed  the  brown  hills  and  breathed  the 
first  freshness  of  March  under  the  wide  blue  sky,  followed 
mossy  tracks  that  dipped  into  the  purple  woods,  or  led  to 
weird  old  granges,  collecting  wild  flowers,  and  watching 
the  birds  over  their  nests ;  or  we  have  walked  for  miles 
along  the  shore,  till  the  wintry  sun  dropped  like  a  ruby 
into  the  cold  gray  sea.  If  it  happened  that  we  were  too 
busy  for  these  holiday  walks,  there  was  always  the  early 
service  in  our  beautiful  little  church,  which  seems  as  much 
a  part  of  my  life  as  the  voice  with  which  I  sing  to  you  or 
the  responses  of  your  own.  We  might  not,  perhaps,  speak 
to  each  other,  or  even  see  each  other’s  face ;  but  whilst  I 
led  my  children  —  so  I  call  my  pupils  always  —  and  you 
played  to  us,  I  felt  drawn  to  you  by  a  closer  sympathy 
than  that  of  our  love  for  each  other,  or  our  passion  for  na¬ 
ture.  Yes,  from  the  beginning  of  such  intercourse  as  this, 
none  of  my  days  have  been  wanting  in  goodness  and  sweet¬ 
ness.  And  when  you  said,  yesterday,  that  on  the  morrow 
you  could  neither  come  to  me  nor  attend  the  service,  be¬ 
cause  you  wished  to  arrange  for  that  month’s  holiday  we 
had  projected  long  ago,  what  could  I  do  but  smile  through 
my  assenting  tears  like  any  other  happy  woman  ?  It  was 
not  till  my  day’s  work  was  done,  and  I  had  time  to  think 
a  little,  that  I  determined  to  write  this  letter. 

Strange,  that  though  you  have  been  my  friend  of  five 
mrs  and  my  lover  of  as  many  months,  I  cannot  guess 
now  you  will  receive  my  confession.  I  do  not  know  what 
men  deem  to  be  unpardonable  offences  in  a  woman. 
Will  you  be  suddenly  fierce  and  angry,  and  indifferent 
ever  after  ?  I  must  wait  another  day  to  be  answered. 

The  outline  of  my  early  history  is  known  to  you  —  how 
I  was  reared  in  the  chilling  atmosphere  of  poverty-stricken 
gentility,  the  adopted  child  of  my  dead  father’s  sisters  ; 
how  I  was  ill-taught,  ill-clothed,  ill-fed,  because  my  aunts 
were  poor ;  how  I  was  brought  up  in  idleness,  because  it 
behooved  no  gentlewoman  to  work  ;  how  at  twenty  I  burst 
Ae  bonds  of  the  slavery,  and,  unaided  and  alone,  went  out 
into  the  world  to  earn  my  own  bread,  and  lived  for  some 
years  in  Germany,  teaching  English  and  studying  music, 
till  our  kind  old  friend,  Mrs.  Berners,  found  me  out.  She 
had  a  passion  for  church  music,  and  partly  to  gratify  that 
pession,  and  partly  to  subserve  it  to  tlie  interests  of  relig¬ 
ion,  she  built  and  endowed  a  church  in  this  little  paradise 
of  an  island.  The  poor  people  were  as  ignorant  of  music 
•s  of  everything  else.  I  was  engaged  as  music-mistress  at 
*  salary  of  fifty  pounds  a  year,  with  lodgings.  “  And,”  put 


in  Mrs.  Berners,  smiling,  “  all  the  salads  and  peaches  you 
can  eat  from  the  hall  garden,  my  dear ;  but  when  you 
grow  old  and  ugly  you  must  exjiect  me  to  send  you  away. 
I  will  have  gt^-looking  people  about  me.”  And  true 
enough,  from  the  lady’s-maid  down  to  the  stable-boy, 
there  was  not  an  ugly  face  to  be  seen  on  the  premises. 
When  Mrs.  Berners  brought  me  here  five  years  ago,  I  was 
still  young ;  that  is  to  say,  I  had  not  passed  my  thirtieth 
birthday.  My  black  locks  showed  no  silvery  line;  my 
brown  cheeks  had  a  glow  of  red ;  my  brow  was  smooth. 
Do  you  remember  how  you  were  deceived  by  my  imper¬ 
sonation  of  a  gypsy  minstrel  last  Christmas '{  When  the 
mummers  came  round  and  acted  a  long  play  in  the  ser¬ 
vant’s  hall,  —  the  gay  dresses,  the  dialogues,  the  passage- 
at-arms,  the  songs,  the  dance,  impelled  me  by  a  longing 
that  was  irresistible,  to  take  part  in  the  performance. 
Without  waiting  to  reflect,  I  stole  away,  and  dressed  my¬ 
self  in  a  costume  made  up  on  the  spur  of  the  moment, 
incongruous  enough,  but  not  a  whit  more  so  than  the 
other.*,  and  gorgeous  in  colors,  well  becoming  my  dark  com¬ 
plexion.  Thus  disguised  I  was  introduced,  and  sang, 
danced,  played  to  the  accompaniment  of  castanets,  in  a 
mood  that  was  half  sport  and  half  frenzy.  I  heard  Mrs. 
Berners  whisper,  “  Like  'Theodora,  only  handsomer,”  and 
you  smiled  assent.  When  the  mummers  had  gone,  and 
I  had  declared  myself,  no  one  blamed  me  for  what  I  had 
done.  Upon  yourself  the  impression  had  acted  like  a  spell. 

The  Theodora  in  disguise  had  captivated,  bewitched, 
ensnared  you.  But  what  will  you  say  when  I  tell  you  that 
in  assuming  those  gypsy  lendings,  I  showed  you  my  real 
self?  that  my  acting  was  no  mere  freak  or  piece  of  latent 
cleverness,  but  a  revelation  of  the  wild,  passionate,  reck¬ 
less  youth  of  which  you  had  never  dreamed?  I  suppose 
most  lives  have  a  hidden  tragedy.  Mine  had  been  as  com¬ 
pletely  out  of  sight  as  the  forests  that  lie  under  the  sea. 

I  was  a  mere  child  when  I  found  out  how  hard  it  is  for 
women  to  be  good.  My  aunts  were  not  religious  ;  nor 
were  their  lives  wrapt  about  with  that  soft,  thick  padding 
of  theological  belief  which  prevents  so  many  thorn-pricks 
of  conscience  and  buffetings  of  doubt  From  my  fifth 
to  my  fifteenth  year,  I  never  once  spent  a  night  out  of  our 
dreary  old  house  in  Bloomsbury,  l^cause  keeping  up  ap¬ 
pearances  was  thought  infinitely  more  important  than 
health ;  and  my  aunts  imagined  a  large  house,  in  a  neigh¬ 
borhood  that  had  been  once  fashionable,  to  be  quite  com¬ 
patible  with  birth  and  breeding.  I  sickened  every  summer, 
pining  for  a  sight  of  the  fields  and  hedgerows,  as  only  des¬ 
pairing  children  can.  When  winter  came  round,  and  the 
short,  dark  days  began,  I  felt  happier,  occupying  myself 
from  morning  till  night  with  an  old  piano  and  some  old 
music  books,  from  which  my  aunts  taught  me  to  play  and 
sing. 

&  time  passed  till  1  was  seventeen.  We  were  sitting 
together  one  summer’s  afternoon,  and  my  aunts  were  enter¬ 
taining  two  or  three  visitors  —  for  we  were  never  without 
that  dreary  imitation  of  sociability  represented  by  afternoon 
calls.  The  conversation  seemed,  I  thought,  duller  than 
ever,  and  I  was  furtively  reading  “  The  Ca.stle  of  Otranto,” 
that  lay  upon  my  lap,  when  the  servant  announced  a  new¬ 
comer.  'This  was  a  relation  of  whom  I  had  often  heard, 
but  never  seen,  a  major  in  the  Indian  army,  lately  settled  in 
England.  He  was  a  bluff,  noisy,  kind-hearted  man,  who, 
having  a  daughter  of  my  own  age,  for  her  sake  found  all 
young  girls  interesting. 

The  major  only  stayed  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  but,  in 
that  quarter  of  an  hour  he  had  discovered  how  dull  and 
unwholesome  must  be  the  life  I  was  leading,  and  most 
likely  contrasting  it  with  that  of  his  own  idolized,  fdted 
Theodora,  —  it  was  an  additional  attraction  in  me  that  I 
bore  my  cousin’s  name,  —  he  would  not  go  till  my  aunts 
consented  to  let  me  return  to  his  country  house  with  him 
next  day.  I  went  away,  and  from  that  moment  the  doors 
and  windows  of  life  were  thrown  wide  open,  and  my  hith¬ 
erto  cramped,  starved,  imprisoned  self  began  to  breathe  and 
be  happy. 

The  two  Theodoras  agreed  to  be  each  other’s  bosom 
friends,  and  they  were.  “  You  are  poor  and  clever,  'Theo,” 
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faid  my  cousin  Dora  to  me  the  first  day,  “  and  I  am  rich 
and  dull ;  we  cannot  afford  to  quarrel.” 

How  could  two  such  young  happy  souls  quarrel?  We 
had  entfre  liberty,  for  the  seventeen-year-old  Dora  was 
the  head  of  her  father’s  household,  and  we  had  abundance 
of  health,  spirits,  and  those  developing  tastes  which  make 
extreme  youth  the  fre.<h,  joyous,  impetuous  thing  it  is. 

Our  chief  passion  was  acting.  I  had  been  permitted  to 
•Iress  up  to  sing  “  Buy  a  Broom,”  on  my  birthday,  as  a 
childish  treat,  and  now  threw  heart  and  soul  into  the  pri¬ 
vate  theatricals  given  at  Dora’s  home.  All  the  pent-up  fire 
of  years  burst  into  sudden  flame.  I  knew  that,  come  what  j 
might,  I  could  never  stifle  it,  and  be  other  than  true  to  my¬ 
self  again.  For  no  sooner  did  I  begin  to  counterfeit  the 
passions  of  others,  than  I  discovered  the  nature  of  my  own. 

My  acting  was  said  to  be  remarkable.  The  unambitious 
<lramatic  efforts  of  our  little  company  got  noised  abroad, 
and  very  soon  we  were  invited  to  give  performances  at  our 
neighbors,  and  in  public  for  all  kinds  of  charitable  institu¬ 
tions.  My  uncle,  only  too  proud  and  happy  to  have  his 
darling  praised  and  flattered,  accompanied  us  wherever  we 
went,  occasionally  taking  part  in  drawing-room  pieces.  He 
guessed  as  little  as  the  others  bow  each  new  triumph 
swelled  the  tide  of  ambitions  surging  within  my  bosom.  I 
was  content  to  wait,  but  it  was  with  the  resignation  that 
hides  opportunity,  not  the  self-complacency  that  smiles  upon 
small  achievements.  Thus  the  summer  and  autumn  passed, 
and  winter  came.  By  this  time  it  had  become  an  under¬ 
stood  thing  that  I  was  to  stay  always  with  my  soft,  blue- 
cved,  sweet-tempered  cousin,  who  required  nothing  of  those 
around  her  but  to  be  happy.  My  aunts  were  not  unwilling. 
The  sunshine  of  prosperity  in  which  I  basked  had  a  sweet 
and  wholesome  influence  upon  them.  Their  hearts  opened 
in  the  abundant  warmth,  and  they  treated  me  with  tender¬ 
ness  that  was  new  and  delicious.  At  Christmas  we  all 
went  to  London.  The  two  Theodoras  were  very  popular, 
and  contrasted  well,  the  one  being  small,  fair,  and  gentle ; 
the  other  tall,  gypsy-eyed,  and  full  of  enthusiasm.  My 
wider  and  more  critical  audience  inspired  me  to  renewed 
efforts. 

.\mongst  our  visitors  was  a  man  whom  I  will  call  Mr. 
Wra'islaw,  his  real  name  having  just  that  Slavic  sound 
about  it,  though  he  was  by  birth  and  education  an  English¬ 
man.  He  was  a  verj-  unpopular  person  in  our  little  circle, 
and  partly  because  he  was  unpopular,  and  partly  because  he 
was  sad,  I  pitied  him  and  showed  him,  such  frank,  out¬ 
spoken  kindness  as  an  unworldly  girl  will  do  without  think¬ 
ing,  to  a  man  twice  her  age.  Sympathy  begets  confidence, 
and  we  soon  became  friends. 

By  little  and  little  he  told  me  a  story  exactly  calculated 
to  turn  my  compassion  into  love,  and  my  friendliness  into  | 
admiration  ;  was  calculated,  moreover,  to  kindle  into  a 
flame  those  smouldering  desires  which  had  hitherto  only 
glowed  feebly  and  at  intervals. 

He  was  a  man  of  passionate  political  convictions,  for  the 
sake  of  which  he  had  cut  himself  off  from  friends,  family 
ties,  and  all  chances  of  worldly  success.  I  shall  make  my 
letter  too  long  if  I  try  to  tell  his  story  as  he  told  it  to  me, 
but  it  is  enough  to  say  that  he  was  deeply  complicated  in 
those  revolutionary  movements  which  burst  forth  from  time 
to  time  like  volcanic  eruptions  after  the  stormy  year  1848. 
With  such  watchwords  as  “  Liberty  and  the  People,”  he 
set  my  heart  beating  wildly,  and  I,  glorifying  the  man  in 
the  cause,  saw  in  him  a  regenerator,  a  martyr,  a  hero.  I 
did  not  think  of  bis  worn  looks,  his  spare  form,  his  pale  face 
so  seldom  a-lit  with  a  smile.  I  accepted  his  cold  courtesies 
with  rapture.  I  was  ready  to  toil  like  a  slave  in  his  service. 

One  evening  I  acted  ue  leading  part  in  a  brilliant  re¬ 
hearsal  given  for  the  sake  of  the  suffering  Poles.  The  play 
was  followed  by  a  conversazione  —  that  is  to  say,  an  assem¬ 
bly  of  fashionably  dressed  ladies  and  gentlemen,  who  were 
said  to  be  friends  and  well-wishers  of  Poland.  Among 
these  smiling  beauties  and  flattering  cavaliers  I  felt 
strangely  ill  at  ease,  and,  hiding  myself  in  an  obscure 
comer,  wept  over  the  lapful  of  roses  and  camellias  that  had 
been  showered  upon  me.  Mr.  Wratislaw  found  me  out, 
and  with  a  bitter  voice  echoed  my  own  thoughts. 


“  You  may  well  weep,”  he  said.  “  What  a  make-believe 
is  all  this  I  Fdtes,  flowers,  music  and  wine,  smiles  and 
compliments  —  what  have  they  to  do  with  such  a  cause  as 
ours  ?  Do  not  deceive  yourself  into  any  belief  that  you  are 
now  acting  an  heroic  part.” 

“  Yet,”  he  added,  after  a  pause,  turning  to  me  with  a 
sudden  light  in  his  eyes  and  fervor  in  his  voice,  “  you 
might  be  a  noble  woman,  the  heroine  of  thousands  of 
heroes  I  ” 

“  Help  me  to  something  better,”  I  broke  forth,  still 
weeping.  “  You  are  wrong  if  you  think  that  this  life  is 
my  ideal.  I  am  ready  to  do  the  best  1  can.” 

He  looked  at  me  long  and  scrutinizingly. 

“  You  have  no  craven  spirit,  I  know,  and  you  are  free. 
Your  uncle  has  no  legal  control  over  you.  Why  should 
you  not  give  up  the  common  woman’s  life,  and  share  part 
and  lot  with  us  ?  ” 

I  wiped  away  my  tears,  and  looked  up  with  flushed  cheeks 
and  sparkling  eyes.  His  cheeks  flushed,  too,  as  he  went 
on  to  make  the  strangest  proposition  that  was  surely  ever 
made  to  a  woman  by  her  lover  —  for  need  1  say  that  before 
making  this  he  had  declared  his  love  to  me  V  “  Why  not 
consecrate  your  gift,”  he  said  passionately,  “  to  the  grand¬ 
est  cause  of  modern  ages  V  We  reformers  are  mostly  men 
of  the  people,  wanting  that  wealth  without  which  action  on 
,  a  large  scale  is  impossible.  'The  fiery  word  and  the  in- 
!  spired  deed  can  do  little  without  the  gold  that  hires  the 
I  soldier  and  purchases  the  musket.  For  want  of  money, 

I  Italy  will  remain  the  scorn  of  nations,  France  will  continue 
1  to  writhe  under  the  tyrant’s  heel.  Spain  will  not  be  able  to 
I  shake  ofl'  her  horrid  incubus.  Will  you  sit  apart  from  the 
I  struggle,  incompetently  pitying,  feebly  admiring,  after  the 
way  of  women,  or  will  you  strain  every  nerve  to  help  u»? 
Service  of  the  lip  and  not  of  the  hands  we  care  not  for. 
Lukewarm  adherents  we  scorn  to  enroll.  Come  to  us 
heart-whole,  purpose-whole,  succeed  with  us  or  fail  with 
us,  and  your  name  shall  live  among  the  guild  of  regenerators 
of  the  world  forever.” 

What  words  were  these  for  a  young  girl  to  hear,  accom¬ 
panied  as  they  were  with  the  strongest  expressions  of  love 
and  admiration  ?  I  saw  before  me  such  a  career  as  I  had 
longed  for  during  my  solitary,  colorless  youth  —  a  career 
of  high  aims,  splendid  hopes,  noble  deeds ;  and  1  saw  in  the 
man  at  my  feet  a  lover  worthy  of  the  sacrifice  that  must  go 
before. 

“  Do  you  falter  ?  ”  he  asked. 

“  Nay,”  I  answered,  “  I  have  waited  for  such  a  summons 
as  this  ;  I  am  ready  to  obey  it.” 

“  Is  this  a  promise,  my  Theodora  V  ” 

“  A  solemn  promise.” 

He  took  a  ring  from  his  finger  and  put  it  on  my  own  ; 
from  that  time  I  was  not  only  the  betrothed  wife  of  this 
man,  but  his  servant,  hit  slave,  his  tool. 

What  followed  was  like  a  dream.  Two  or  three  days 
afterwards,  under  pretence  of  spending  the  evening  with 
my  aunts,  1  met  him  by  appointment  at  Charing  Cross,  and 
was  conducted  to  a  gloomy  little  council-chamber,  where  I 
was  enrolled  as  a  member  of  a  certain  secret  society,  having 
for  its  object  various  political  movements.  Two  or  three 
weeks  later  I  broke  the  intelligence  to  my  relations  that  I 
was  going  upon  the  stage.  Ere  twelve  months  were  over, 
I  had  contributed  several  hundred  pounds  to  the  society’s 
funds. 

'The  life  1  now  led  was  strangely  varied  and  emotional. 
'There  were  my  public  successes,  to  begin  with,  which 
gradually  brought  my  uncle  and  aunts  back  to  me ;  poor 
little  Dora  had  never  swerved  from  her  sisterly  allegiance, 
and  used  to  visit  me  surreptitiously  during  die  first  period 
of  the  major’s  wrath.  I  had  now  friends,  independence, 
and  fortune.  I  had,  in  addition  to  these,  something  I 
valued  far  more,  namely,  what  I  conceived  to  be  the  high¬ 
est  ambition  and  the  most  devoted  love  that  could  ennoble 
a  life. 

Mr.  Wratislaw  was  constantly  bringing  his  fHends  to  my 
house,  and  from  their  lips  I  heard  narratives  of  personal 
sufi'ering  well  calculated  to  strengthen  my  convictions  and 
heighten  my  enthusiasm.  These  care-worn,  poorly-dressed, 
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ill-fed  eeutlemen  were,  in  many  cases,  members  of  noble, 
niy,  pnncely  families,  often  acconmlished  and  eloquent, 
always  polished  and  cultivated.  They  were  refugees  of 
various  nations,  Poles,  Italians,  Russians,  Austrians,  Hun- 

Sxians.  Recognized  as  the  betrothed  wife  of  Mr.  Wratis- 
w,  who  was  regarded  hy  the  brotherhood  with  profound 
esteem,  1  could  cot  fail  to  hold  the  first  position  among  the 
few  women  belonging  to  our  little  community,  in  all  about 
half-a-dozen  shabby,  sad-faced  wives,  sweethearts,  and 
listers,  who  had  followed  their  protectors  into  exile.  They 
were  all  very  gentle  to  me,  and  I  helped  them  as  much  as 
I  could.  So  time  wore  on,  and  many  great  changes  took 
place.  Wars  burst  out,  dynasties  fell,  old  governments 
were  destroyed,  and  new  ones  were  framed  in  their  stead. 
Many  of  our  enemies  had  fallen,  and  of  our  friends,  not  a 
few.  So  often  had  the  members  of  our  little  society  been 
summoned  away  on  important  behests,  that  one  day  Mr. 
Wratislaw  and  I  found  ourselves  left  alone. 

I  was  now  twenty-three,  and  had  naturally  pondered 
over  the  question  many  and  many  a  time,  ‘‘  Why  am  1  not 
already  this  man’s  wife  ?  ”  1  wearied  of  the  divided  life  I 
was  leading,  the  half  of  it  belonging  to  the  world,  the  other 
half  to  him.  I  yearned  for  the  sweet  common  intercourse 
of  home.  Five  years  of  acquaintance  surelv  made  a  fitting 
prelude  to  marriage.  He  had  never  by  look,  wonl,  or  deed 
expressed  a  doubt  in  me.  I  trusted  him  as  implicitly  as  on 
our  betroihal-day. 

But  though  1  trusted  liim,  I  began  to  find  that  faith  in 
myself  was  wearing  out.  I  could  not  look  forward  to 
anoiher  long  period  of  betrothal  without  alternate  misgiv- 
iuzs  and  dismay.  1  was  young,  and  he  was  middle-aged. 
Wliut  if  my  shadowy  doubts  and  misgivings  should  take 
substantial  shape  ?  The  result  would  that  1  should  lose 
him,  and  afer  having  lust  him,  should  hate  myself.  I  could 
share  these  thoughts  with  no  one,  and  the  unhappiness  of 
them  told  upon  my  health.  I  was  too  truthful  to  feign  the 
ease  of  mind  1  did  not  feel ;  and  before  long,  Mr.  Wratis- 
!  law  saw  clearly  that  some  deep-seated  anxiety  lay  at  the 
'  bottom  of  my  pale  looks  and  changeful  moods.  Sometimes 
^  I  was  all  tenderness  and  submission ;  at  others,  all  way- 
[  wardness  and  caprice.  He  maintained  his  courtly,  lover- 
I  like  behavior,  though  the  passionate  devotion  that  first 
I  characterized  it  had  gradually  lessened. 

>  At  last  matters  were  brought  to  a  climax  by  a  summons 
F  from  abroad.  Mr.  Wratislaw  came  to  me  with  the  letter 

in  his  hand,  and  read  it  quite  calmly,  though  it  involved 
his  immediate  departure  and  an  absence  of  some  years. 

I  I  waited  in  silence  for  what  he  had  to  say.  He,  in  his 
I  turn,  scrutinized  me,  as  if  to  read  my  secret  thoughts.  At 
last  he  said  — 

j  “  We  must  take  leave  of  each  other  this  very  day.  I 
I  depart  at  midnight.” 

I  I  tried  to  speak,  but  found  no  words.  His  unswerving 
[  passiveness  gave  me  courage.  I  mistook  it  for  the  passive¬ 
ness  of  despair,  and  implored  that  I  might  share  his  for¬ 
tunes,  for  good  or  evil,  that  I  might  follow  him  wherever 
he  went,  and  be  to  him  wife,  helper,  comforter,  all  that  a 
true  woman  could. 

He  then  explained  to  me,  at  great  length,  and  in  lan¬ 
guage  so  cold  and  well-chosen,  that  it  would  have  well 
become  a  pleader  in  a  court  of  law,  why  our  marriage  was 
impossible.  In  the  first  place,  he  said,  I  was  deceiving  my- 
■ell  if  1  thought  I  was  in  any  way  fitted  to  accompany  him 
on  this  mission. 

“You  are  impulsive,  and  full  of  the  generous  self-sacrific¬ 
ing  spirit  of  your  sex ;  but  consider,  what  a  life  you  would 
fain  enter  upon,  what  a  life  you  would  fain  relinquish. 
The  emissaries  of  a  proscribed  fraternity,  we  propagandists 
of  a  forbidden  faith  must  fare  hard  as  soon  as  we  touch 
hostile  soil.  Hunger  and  thirst,  cold  and  heat,  chains  and 
iinprisonment,  very  likely  await  us.  You  have  been  deli¬ 
cately  reared.  You  will  best  serve  us  by  remaining  in  the 
position  to  which  nature  has  destined  you.  Brilliant,  beau¬ 
tiful,  inspired  and  inspiring,  we  cannot  leave  a  better 
advocate  behind  us  than  yourself.  If,”  he  continued,  in  the 
tame  measured  tones,  “  I  have  done  you  wrong  in  allowing 
ao  engagement  to  go  on  for  years  that  coulif  not  end  in 


marriage,  forgive  me.  At  first  I  thought  too  meanly  of  my¬ 
self  to  imagine  that  an  event  so  unimportant  as  my  mar¬ 
riage  could  affect  for  good  or  for  evil  the  destinies  of  tens 
of  thousands  of  my  fellow- creatures.  Later,  I  have  learned 
wisdom.  I  have  carefully  weighed  my  own  individual 
happiness  against  the  good  of  the  people,  and  need  I  say, 
which  has  kicked  the  beam  V  You  are  a  noble  woman. 
Show  your  nobility  in  the  same  supreme  self-abnegation. 
Let  us  weep  together,  but  rather  over  the  sufferings  of 
others  than  our  own,  and  let  each  of  us  do  our  poor  best  to 
alleviate  them.  We  remain  friends,  kuit  by  a  closer  tie 
than  that  of  love  for  each  other,  namelj-,  love  for 
humanity.” 

What  words  were  those  ?  Ah,  me  I  what  words  were 
those  ?  In  spite  of  the  grandeur  of  his  sentiments,  and  the 
implied  cost  of  such  renunciation  to  himself,  I  felt  that  he 
was  doing  me  bitter  wrong,  and  that  he  would  never  have 
done  it,  had  his  heart  not  swerved  from  its  allegiance  long 
ago. 

But  his  face  was  cold  and  hard  as  granite,  and  I  let  hint 
go  without  uttering  a  word  for  which  1  need  afterwards 
have  blushed.  My  secret  sorrow  he  never  knew.  1  marvel 
now  that  1  could  ever  have  loved  such  a  man.  I  marvel 
that  I  could  have  so  devoted  myself  to  his  creeds.  For  as 
years  wore  on,  and  the  tenor  of  my  life  was  changed,  I 
ceased  to  accept  as  entirely  and  unconditionally  the  social 
and  political  doctrines  whose  first  expounder  had  been  him¬ 
self.  I  will  not  say  that  faith  in  the  teachings  broke  down 
with  faith  in  the  teacher.  The  process  of  disenchantment 
was  much  slower ;  the  scepticism  never  so  complete.  To 
this  day  1  cherish  the  hope  that  by  some  direct  application 
of  newer  and  nobler  social  theories  than  any  the  world  has 
yet  seen,  the  ills  of  poverty,  oppression,  and  vice  may  lie 
infinitely  lessened.  But  I  do  not  see  in  such  men  as  Mr. 
Wratislaw  end  his  friends,  the  agents  of  a  revolution  so 
vast  and  glorious.  Whilst  I  believed  him  to  be  loyal,  how 
could  I  doubt  the  integrity  of  his  philanthropic  schemes  ? 

What  should  I  do  with  my  life  ?  I  asked  myself  this 
when  I  woke  up  one  day,  to  find  it  again  empty,  cloudless, 
joyless  as  in  the  dreary  childhootl  of  which  I  have  told 
you. 

Dora  bad  married  long  ago,  and  in  her  house,  full  of 
I  happy  children,  there  was  no  room  for  me.  Life  was  very 
smooth  and  simple  to  my  cousin.  She  was  exactly  the 
Dora  of  old,  except  that  husband  and  children  filled  the 
place  once  held  by  friends  and  relations.  She  had  no  room 
in  her  heart  to  take  in  all.  Her  father  lived  close  by,  en¬ 
tirely  devoted  to  his  daughter’s  darlings.  My  aunts,  with 
whom  I  had  passed  the  two  or  three  years  that  followed 
Mr.  Wratislaw’s  departure,  were  both  dead.  It  was  some 
consolation  to  me,  that,  in  some  degree,  I  had  atoned  fur 
the  ungracious  neglect  of  my  girlhood. 

For  a  long  time  my  mind  swerved  between  two  resolves. 
Should  I  go  back  to  my  old  love,  the  drama  ?  Should  I 
fulfil  a  longing  that  had  often  been  stronger  than  1  could 
resist  without  pain,  and  go  to  Italy  ? 

I  did  neither.  Chance  decided  otherwise.  A  formal 
proposal  was  made  to  me  one  day,  through  a  German 
friend,  one  of  Dora’s  music  masters,  that  I  should  accept 
the  position  of  teacher  of  English  and  elocution  at  a  public 
institution  for  girls  in  Central  Germany.  I  accepted  it ; 
the  life  pleased  me ;  I  had  plenty  of  work  and  plenty  of 
leisure,  and  what  was  more  important  still,  plenty  of 
friends.  Music,  which  I  studied  passionately,  seemed  to 
comfort  me.  The  years  slipped  by,  if  without  great  j^oys, 
certainly  without  great  grief,  and  good  to  remember.  Calm 
summer  days  in  the  forest,  winter  evenings  in  happy 
homely  circles,  music  and  books,  made  up  their  pleasant 
sum.  And  now  I  have  brought  my  story  to  the  point  at 
which  I  started.  Dear  friend,  do  not  blame  me  if  the  con¬ 
fession  is  a  little  late.  J  udge  it  as  gently  as  you  can.  My 
better  self  has  bad  to  wrestle  fiercely  with  the  worse,  and 
more  than  once,  the  victory  was  doubtful.  Now,  come 
what  may,  I  have  behaved  to  you  as  you  would,  I  am  sure, 
have  behaved  to  me. 

My  little  maid  will  run  across  the  fields  with  this  letter 
as  soon  as  she  has  put  away  the  tea-things,  and  you  will 
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find  it  on  your  return.  I  know  not  how  the  hours  will  pass 
till  I  receive  a  sign  from  you.  Theodora. 

II.  HIS  LETTER. 

'Fheodora,  I  have  for  once  deceived  you.  When  I 
said  yesterday  that  I  could  not  come  to  you  this  afternoon, 
because  I  wanted  to  find  some  one  to  take  my  place  during 
our  proposed  holiday,  I  but  told  half  the  truth.  Another 
matter  has  kept  me  away ;  and  that  is  the  writing  of  a  very 
Ions  letter. 

I  have  known  very  few  women  in  my  life,  and  no  sweet 
woman  intimately  till  the  last  few  years.  It  would,  there¬ 
fore,  be  hlle  of  me  to  speculate  ujton  your  judgment  of  a 
man’s  story,  made  up  as  it  is  of  temptations,  struggles,  and 
psM.sions  of  which  you  do  not  dream.  The  absent,  eccen¬ 
tric,  moody  parish  organist  has  not  always  lived  the  quiet 
life  which  your  influence  has  spiritualized ;  nor  has  he 
always  been  the  intractable  creature  you  have  tamed  and 
subdued. 

If  you  can  pardon  me  for  not  having  taken  you  into  my 
confidence  before,  God  bless  you,  sweetest,  we  shall  indeed 
have  good  days  in  store  for  us.  I  was  the  youngest  step¬ 
child  of  my  father’s  second  wife.  My  own  mother  I  never 
knew.  For  some  reason  I  had  been  an  unpopular  child 
from  the  cradle  upwards.  My  father  was  affronted  at  the 
first  sight  of  me  because  I  happened  to  be  the  fourth  son, 
instead  of  a  much-coveted  daughter.  The  nurse  found  me 
ugly  ;  the  rest  of  the  household,  effeminate.  I  was  a  weakly 
boy,  and  my  brothers,  being  athletes  themselves,  set  to  work 
to  effect  my  physical  development.  Sometimes  I  was 
dieted,  that  is,  half  starved,  in  order  that  I  might  learn  how 
to  bear  privation.  At  others,  I  was  ducked  within  an  inch 
of  my  life,  so  as  to  become  inured  to  cold  water.  One  day 
I  was  put  upon  a  restive  horse,  on  purpose  that  I  might 
experience  a  tumble.  My  stepmother  interfered  as  little 
as  my  father,  not  because  she  lacked  feeling,  but  because 
she  hated  weakness.  She  was  a  clever  woman,  tall,  and 
well-formed,  and  would  have  been  a  Spartan’s  ideal.  She 
prided  herself  greatly  upon  being  the  mother  of  a  healthy 
race.  Every  year  my  father’s  family  increased,  and  his 
house  grew  fuller  and  noisier.  At  last  1  went  to  school. 
My  father  was  now  beginning  to  find  economy  necessary, 
as  his  second  wife  had  brought  him  no  fortune.  It  was 
pro|)osed,  therefore,  that  I  should  afterwards  study  medi¬ 
cine  at  Vienna  under  the  care  of  a  physician  attached  to 
the  celebrated  Josephium.  I  was  fifteen  when  I  entered 
upon  my  new  life  —  a  shy,  studious,  melancholy  lad.  The 
mountain  air  of  Switzerland  had  braced  my  feeble  frame, 
and  I  was  no  longer  sickly  or  ill-looking,  though  1  had  not 
the  athletic  limbs  and  ruddy  looks  of  most  English  coun¬ 
try-bred  boys.  In  the  professor’s  home  I  met  with  nothing 
but  kindness.  He  had  a  charming  wife  and  one  daughter, 
named  after  her,  Gisela.  The  Viennese  have  a  certain 

Jrace,  loveliness,  and  piquancy  peculiarly  their  own,  and 
risela  had  all  these.  A  girl  of  eighteen  looks  upon  her 
junior  by  three  years  as  a  mere  child,  and  Gisela  treated 
me  accordingly,  and  took  me  under  her  especial  protection. 
No  wonder  that  the  hitherto  neglected  boy  worshipped  her 
as  an  angel.  Never  have  I  seen  a  creature  possessed  of 
such  fascination.  Whenever  she  talked,  sang,  danced,  or 
played,  it  was  with  the  bewitching  abandonment  of  a  young 
kitten,  and  though  she  never  seriously  applied  herself  to 
anything,  I  found  all  her  accomplishments  remarkable. 
Amid  her  flowers,  statuettes,  and  birds  she  moved  lightly, 
an  inspired,  inspiring  thing,  now  absorbed  in  devotion,  now 
given  up  to  enjoyment  of  art  and  music.  Her  life  was  full 
of  change  and  excitement;  and,  like  a  vase  of  exquisite 
flowers,  her  presence  impressed  the  place  in  which  she 
stirred  with  sweetness. 

I  have  said  that  Gisela  was  a  devotee.  Often  and  often 
1  have  felt  a  devotee  also  when  kneeling  by  her  side  in  the 
beautiful  old  churches  of  Vienna.  Thus  it  came  about  that 
I  learned  to  love  church  music  as  I  do,  and  to  find  in  it 
consolation  and  delight 

Gisela  was  already  in  the  world  when  I,  a  youth,  first 
made  her  acquaintance.  During  the  gay  season  she  went 


out  a  great  deal  more  than  most  girls  of  her  position,  being 
always  in  request  on  account  of  her  beauty  and  fascination. 
It  was  even  my  privilege  to  see  her  ready  dressed  before 
starting.  I  dare  say  those  toilettes  were  simple  enough, 
for  the  professor  was  by  no  mean  ritdi,  but  they  always 
sent  me  into  ecstasies.  The  next  day’s  dinner  would  be 
enlivened  by  anecdotes  of  the  evening’s  entertainment; 
and  every  fresh  narrative  of  Gisela’s  triumphs  made  me 
long  more  ardently  to  share  the  campaign  with  her  adoring 
cavaliers. 

When  I  was  eighteen  I  had  to  go  to  England.  My 
father  was  ill,  and  it  seemed  likely  that  I  might  not  return 
to  my  adopted  home  for  some  time.  Gisela  wept  at  the 
tidings,  and  we  spent  the  last  hours  before  my  departure 
together.  After  a  boyish  outburst  of  feeling  on  my  part, 
and  a  calm,  womanly  remonstrance  on  hers,  she  allowed 
me  to  give  her  the  only  treasure  I  had,  namely,  a  little 
coral  seal,  she  bestowing,  in  return,  a  neck-ribbon.  We 
promised  to  write  to  each  other,  and  to  confide  in  each 
other  whenever  any  secret  trouble  might  befall  either  of  us. 
Then,  heart-broken,  I  set  out  on  my  journey. 

I  found  my  father’s  house  full  of  trouble.  My  elder 
brothers  htid  not  turned  out  well.  One  had  gone  to  sea, 
another  was  loafing  about  London  in  idleness,  after  having 
tried  several  professions  and  failed  in  all ;  the  third  had 
set  off  for  the  diggings  in  disreputable  company,  and  so  on. 
The  younger  children  were  as  yet  in  the  schoolroom  or 
nursery.  “  You  are  the  only  one  of  my  sons  whose  conduct 
has  been  that  of  a  gentleman,”  ray  poor  father  said  to  me 
after  the  first  greetings  were  over,  “  and  when  I  die,  which 
must  be  soon  —  thanks  to  the  troubles  my  children  have 
brought  upon  my  head  —  your  stepmother  will  have  no 
other  friend.” 

In  plain  words,  I  was  regarded  as  the  future  mainstay  of 
the  family.  My  father’s  fortune,  never  large,  had  been 
greatly  reduced  by  the  extravagance  of  his  elder  sons,  and 
it  was  only  with  the  utmost  economy  lie  could  afford  to 
continue  my  studies  in  England.  I  worked  with  a  will,  in¬ 
spired  by  Gisela’s  letters  and  my  father’s  appealing  confi- 
dence.  What  should  hinder  me  from  turning  out  a  credit 
to  the  name  I  bore  ?  What  should  hinder  Gisela  from 
marrying  me  ? 

Two  or  three  years  passed,  at  the  end  of  which  I  had 
creditably  run  through  the  medical  curriculum,  and  saw 
myself,  as  I  thouaht,  fairly  launched  in  an  honorable  and 
happy  career.  My  father  was  dead,  but  my  stepmother 
had  received  an  accession  of  fortune,  and  I  was  thus  re- 
lea.'-ed  from  the  task  —  which  I  own  I  should  have  pe^ 
formed  ungraciously  —  of  supporting  my  father’s  widow 
and  her  children.  Ah  I  Theodora,  we  know  not  what  we 
do  when  we  congratulate  ourselves  upon  having  escaped  a 
hard  duty,  through  so-called  happy  chance!  Sooner  or 
later  this  cowardly  shrinking  from  unwelcome  allegiance  ii 
sure  to  be  punished  by  the  vain  craving  after  any  duty,  no 
matter  how  mean  or  common,  that  lifts  us  from  self  and 
sin. 

I  sped  to  Gisela  in  the  first  dull  days  of  my  freedom, 
and  was  warmly  welcomed  back  to  my  old  home.  Things 
had  changed  there  very  little.  The  good  prol'essor  looked 
hardly  a  day  older.  The  professor’s  wife  wore  a  cap  of  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  pattern  as  of  old.  Gretchen,  the  cook,  wai 
not  yet  married.  Bahle,  the  housemaid,  had  not  yet  re¬ 
placed  a  faithless  lover.  The  Gastzimmer  glowed  as  usual 
with  gay  embroidery.  The  piano  8too<l  in  its  old  place. 
The  dinner  prepared  in  my  honor  was  the  well-known 
birthday  dinner  of  many  years.  But  how  was  it  with 
Gisela  c 

At  first  I  thought  that  she  had  changed  as  little  as  the 
rest.  She  ran  out  to  meet  me  with  smiles  on  her  lips,  light 
in  her  eyes,  joy  and  welcome  in  her  voice.  But  after  a 
time  I  perceived  a  great  alteration.  When  the  flush  faded 
from  her  cheek,  and  the  gladness  passed  out  of  her  voice, 
she  grew  cold  and  strange,  and  very  sad.  “  What  is  the 
matter  with  Gisela?”  I  asked,  as  soon  as  1  was  alone 
I  with  her  mother. 

The  old  lady  answered  unconcernedly,  never  once  looking 
Up  from  her  knitting,  “  Oh,  I  suppose  you  take  her  whuni 
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or  ailments.  She  wears  herself  out  with  them,  that  is 
alL" 

Two  or  three  days  passed  before  I  got  a  single  word  with 
Gisela  alone.  There  was  always  something  to  prevent, 
either  company  in  the  house,  or  an  excursion  to  the  coun¬ 
try,  or  a  musical  party  at  some  friend’s  house,  to  which 
we  all  went ;  Gisela  outshining,  as  I  thought,  her  friends 
and  companions  as  much  as  in  the  old  days  .  All  this 
time  I  noticed  that  some  undehnable,  almost  inappreciable 
discord  had  crept  into  this  once  happy  family.  Devoted 
as  I  was  to  Gisela,  I  could  but  confess  that  she  was  the 
cause  of  all  this.  Capricious  she  had  ever  been,  but  for¬ 
merly  her  capriciousness  never  wilfully  pained  any  living 
soul.  But  her  unaccountable  behavior  now  made  me  ready 
to  believe  anything.  Yet  the  old  charm  was  as  strong  as 
ever,  and  I  persuaded  myself  that  if  only  Gisela  became  my 
wife,  she  would  return  to  her  former  self. 

At  last  my  opportunity  came.  Gisela  and  I  were  alone. 

I  told  her,  very  shyly  and  tenderly,  that  I  had  refrained 
from  speaking  to  her  parents  till  I  knew  what  her  own 
feelings  were  towards  me.  Was  it  possible  that  she  could 
regard  her  boyish  comrade  in  the  light  of  a  lover?  For 
her  sake  I  would  willingly  give  up  home  and  country,  and 
settle  in  her  own  city  for  the  rest  of  my  life.  There  was 
nothing  I  would  not  sacrifice  to  make  her  happy. 

“Nothing?”  she  asked,  looking  at  me  almost  wildly 
“  Are  you  sure  of  that,  Edward.  Nothing,  —  nothing  ?  ” 

I  had  roused  a  spirit  that  I  could  not  quell.  She  wept, 
laughed,  tore  her  hair,  and  wrung  her  hands  like  one  dis¬ 
tracted.  One  moment  she  begged  me  never  to  leave  her 
or  forsake  her ;  the  next,  she  begged,  nay,  commanded  me 
to  go  out  of  her  sight  at  once  and  forever.  My  afifection 
was  alike  her  sweetest  joy  and  deepest  grief,  honey  and 
balm,  gall  and  wormwood. 

Was  this  sweet  child  indeed  going  mad  ?  the  victim 
of  some  fearful  delusion  ?  There  was  nothing  too  dreadful 
to  suspect  as  she  raved  on,  sometimes  hiding  her  face  in  the 
lofa  pillows,  at  others,  kneeling  at  my  knee. 

But  the  mood  passed,  leaving  her  quite  calm,  and  then  I 
»w  that  it  was  no  delusion,  but  a  terrible  reality  that  had 
worked  such  woful  change.  And  no  one  else  had  dis¬ 
covered  it  but  1 1  She  wiped  away  her  tears,  and,  after  a 
long  story  —  surely  the  most  pitiful  ever  pmured  into  the 
ears  of  a  lover  —  promised  to  marry  me.  Forgive  me,  my 
Theodora,  for  telling  her  story  to  you.  Much  of  it,  of 
course,  I  did  not  hear  then  ;  much  of  it  I  gathered  for  my- 
lelf  afterwards;  much  of  it  I  inferred  from  after-events 
onlr. 

Soon  after  I  left  Germany,  Gisela  had  a  secret,  unac¬ 
knowledged  lover.  Moving  in  a  higher  social  rank  than 
her  own,  a  diplomatist  and  courtier,  handsome,  elegant, 
gifted  in  speech,  he  was  just  the  person  to  fascinate  an 
mbitious,and  high-spirited  girl.  His  superior  social  posi¬ 
tion,  his  wealth  and  titles,  gave  a  fictitious  value  to  all 
these  qualities,  and  made  his  favors  and  flatteries  doubly 
alluring.  Time  wore  on,  and  the  pernicious  friendship,  if, 
indeed,  such  a  term  can  be  applied  to  what  was  mere  self¬ 
ish  passion  on  the  one  hand  and  blind  devotion  on  the 
other,  —  worked  like  poison  on  the  girl’s  once  sunny  na¬ 
ture.  She  who  had  been  an  angel,  like  you,  could  not  go 
into  other  company  without  defilement,  and  I  have  told  you 
how  altered  I  found  her  from  the  Gisela  of  former  days. 
But  hitherto,  though  too  weak  to  save  herself  from  such 
hateful  bondage,  she  had  resisted  every  persuasion  to  for¬ 
sake  honor,  home,  duty,  and  go  with  him  whithersoever  he 
willed. 

That  he  had  so  tempted  her,  I  did  not  know  when  she 
first  promised  to  become  my  wife.  We  were  betrothed,  to 
the  joy  of  the  good  professor  and  his  wife,  who  knew  noth¬ 
ing  of  the  tradegy  underlying  Gisela’s  changed  nature ;  and 
for  a  time  all  went  well.  She  even  began  to  take  an  inter¬ 
est  in  those  occupations  she  bad  long  laid  aside,  would  sing 
and  play  to  me,  would  occasionally  read  a  little  poetry  and 
romance  aloud,  enter  into  the  spirit  of  a  picnic  in  the  for- 
Mti,  and  otherwise  try  to  rouse  herself  from  apathy,  irrita¬ 
tion,  and  pensiveness.  How  gladly  I  welcomed  every  sign 
of  returning  health  and  naturalness,  1  need  not  say. 


One  day  I  accompanied  Gisela  and  her  parents  to  the 
summer  residence  of  a  certain  Princess  M - ,  whose  pri¬ 

vate  physician  the  professor’s  father  had  been  for  years.  It 
was  looked  upon  as  a  great  mark  of  distinction  to  be  in¬ 
vited,  and  Gisela’s  toilette  had  been  discussed  for  days  be¬ 
forehand.  When  our  hostess,  a  noble-looking  old  lady,  met 
us  on  the  lawn,  she  kissed  the  young  girl’s  cheek  and  com¬ 
plimented  her  on  her  appearance.  “  An  old  friend  of  yours 
has  arrived  from  Berlin  to-day,”  said  the  princess,  after  the 
first  greetings  were  over.  “  I  must  introduce  him  to  my 
little  Gisela’s  betrothed.” 

I  knew  without  looking  at  Gisela’s  face  what  had  hap¬ 
pened,  and  a  great  dread  took  hold  of  me.  The  old  friend 
arrived  from  Berlin  was  no  other  than  the  tempter  of  so 
many  years ;  he  had  stepped  in  at  the  eleventh  hour,  to 
filch  my  happiness  from  me.  The  summer  afternoon  passed 
as  usual  —  a  little  music,  a  little  conversation,  tea  in  the 
garden,  and  then  it  was  time  to  go.  Without  watching  the 
piiir,  I  knew  that  as  yet  he  had  not  had  the  opportunity  of 
saying  a  single  word  to  her  in  secret.  The  little  party  had 
remained  together  throughout  the  whole  of  the  entertain¬ 
ment  ;  only  when  it  broke  up  and  I  was  making  my  adieux 
to  the  princess  and  her  lady  friends,  I  saw  him  approach 
Gisela  and  whisper  a  word  or  two  as  they  shook  each  other 
by  the  hand.  We  drove  home  apparently  in  good  s[>irits  ; 

I  was  set  down  at  the  door  of  my  lodging,  Gisela  having 
expressed  herself  too  tired  to  do  anytliing  but  go  to  bed, 
and  I  tried  to  occupy  myself  with  ray  ordinary  studies  ;  but 
I  could  not  read  the  pages  before  me.  Book  after  book 
was  taken  up  and  thrown  aside ;  my  whole  being  was  pos¬ 
sessed  by  a  nameless  terror.  Under  her  parents’  roof  what 
harm  could  happen  to  her  ?  said  reason.  In  the  proximity 
of  that  man  anything  and  everything,  said  fancy  ;  and 
fancy  had  her  way. 

I  lighted  my  lamp,  brought  out  my  books,  and  prepared 
for  long  hours  of  study.  Before  the  night  had  fairly  set  in 
I  sent  a  little  bunch  of  water-lilies  to  Gisela,  that  she  had 
asked  me  to  procure  for  her  some  time  before.  She  had  de¬ 
sired  to  paint  them,  and  as  a  desire  was  rare  with  her  in 
those  days,  we  always  took  care  to  CTatify  her  wishes.  Hav¬ 
ing  sent  the  flowers,  I  betook  myself  to  my  work. 

It  was  past  midnight  when  1  was  aroused  by  the  sound 
of  something  falling  heavily  on  the  threshold  of  my  door. 
The  noise  was  so  sudden  and  unexpected  that  for  a  few 
seconds  I  paused  in  irresolute  dismay.  When  at  last  I  col¬ 
lected  myself  and  opened  the  door,  1  saw  Gisela  lying  at  my 
feet.  She  had  not  fainted,  nor  fallen  from  weariness,  but 
in  her  eagerness  she  had  missed  a  step  and  stumbled. 

I  lifted  her  from  the  ground  without  a  word,  both  of  us 

ale,  trembling,  moved  to  the  inmost  depths  of  our  being 

y  untold  emotion.  As  she  rose,  white  flowers  dropped  from 
her  hands  ;  they  were  the  lilies  I  had  sent  her  a  few  hours 
ago.  I  placed  her  in  an  easy  chair,  I  wrapped  shawls  about 
her,  I  prevailed  upon  her  to  drink  a  little  wine,  and  tried  to 
calm  her  by  the  tenderest  words.  It  was  a  long  time  before 
the  fearful  excitement  under  which  she  was  laboring  passed 
away  ;  then  she  said  in  a  voice  feeble,  yet  at  times  rising  to 
her  old  vehemence,  — 

“  Edward,  I  have  come  to  you  to  save  me.  I  know  if  1 
stay  in  this  place  I  cannot  continue  to  resist  temptation,  and 
I  dare  not  die  with  such  a  load  upon  my  conscience.  Will 
you  take  me  away  this  very  night  ?  I  have  thought  of  a 
plan;  I  have  an  aunt  living^ at  Pesth,  and  the  steamer  de¬ 
parts  at  dawn  ;  let  us  go.  xou  can  leave  me  there  and  re¬ 
turn  home  to  explain  all  to  my  parents,  who  will  forgive 
anything  so  long  as  I  do  not  dishonor  them.  Oh  I  Edward, 
I  must  hide  myself  from  him,  or  I  am  lost,  for  I  love  him 
still  1  ” 

I  used  every  argument  I  could  think  of  to  dissuade  her 
from  this  scheme ;  I  set  before  her  the  cowardice  such  a 
step  would  imply,  and  the  discomfort  that  might  hereafter 
arise.  It  was  quite  unlikely  that  avoidance  of  this  man 
would  always  be  possible.  Wherever  we  chose  to  go  he 
might  follow,  and  only  a  proud,  determined  spirit  on  her 
side  could  secure  lasting  peace.  But  she  did  not  seem  to 
take  in  the  meaning  of  my  words.  What  could  1  do  but 
yield  ?  It  was  now  long  past  midnight,  and  within  an  hour 
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and  a  half  of  the  departure  of  the  steamer.  As  calmly  as 
I  could,  I  wrote  a  letter  to  the  professor  and  his  wife,  saying 
that  for  reasons  I  would  explain  on  my  return,  Gisela  had 
determined  to  go  to  her  aunt  at  Pesth,  and  that  I  should 
escort  her  thither,  returning  next  day.  I  begged  the  ut¬ 
most  secrecy  as  to  her  movements,  and  said  all  that  I  could 
to  comfort  them.  Then  I  hastily  made  a  few  preparations 
for  departure,  locked  up  my  room,  and  bolding  Gisela  by 
the  hand  set  out  fur  the  quay. 

Xever  shall  I  forget  that  walk  in  the  cool,  gray,  summer 
dawn,  that  sad,  strange  embarkation,  that  monotonous, 
melancholy  journey.  Every  hour  1  saw  myself  drifting 
farther  and  farther  from  the  happiness  1  had  looked  upon  j 
as  assured.  In  Giaela’s  aching  heart  there  was  surely 
now  no  room  for  me.  The  sense  of  her  own  helplessness 
weighed  har  down  like  an  iron  hand.  She  was  very 
tender,  very  pitiful  to  me,  but  it  was  with  the  tenderness 
of  des|)air.  , 

.Vlas !  how  sad  it  makes  me  to  recall  the  last  chapter  of 
her  story  I  Gisela  remained  for  some  months  away  from 
her  home ;  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  we  were  married. 
Again  a  gleam  of  sunshine  brightened  our  way ;  she  re¬ 
turned  by  little  and  little  to  her  old  habits,  took  an  interest 
in  housewifely  things,  amused  me  in  the  evenings  with  mu¬ 
sic  and  singing,  put  on  gay  colors  to  please  my  eye,  showed 
by  every  word,  look,  and  deed  how  entirely  she  tried  to  for¬ 
get  the  past.  For  a  year  or  two  we  thus  lived  in  perfect 
peace. 

Hut  all  this  time  her  health  was  giving  way,  and  just 
when  a  vista  of  happiness  seemed  opening  bemre  us,  she 
died.  Theodora,  where  Gitela’s  story  ends,  my  own  con- 
fes.sion  begins.  For  years  after,  I  led  an  aimless,  hopeless, 
useless  lif^  wandering  here  and  there,  making  no  friends, 
taking  up  no  duties,  a  burden  to  myself.  I  had  never  loved 
the  profession  of  medicine,  and  the  first  occupation  1  took 
refuge  in  was  music.  I  tried  to  sell  my  compositions,  but 
at  last  resigned  myself  to  the  humbler  career  of  an  organist. 
From  a  monotonous,  self-absorbed  existence  you,  dear  one, 
and  all-blessed  music  rescued  me  ere  it  was  too  late.  1 
found  how  easy  it  was  to  believe  in  myself  as  soon  as  I  had 
learned  to  believe  in  another. 

And  why  did  I  never  once  name  this  passionate  love- 
story  to  you  ?  Why  did  I  shrink  from  maVing  you  a  part¬ 
ner  of  my  unforgetable  sorrow  ?  Why  ?  Because  I  could 
not  bear  to  make  the  inequality  still  greater  between  us,  I 
who  had  so  little  to  offer,  you  who  had  everything  to  give, 
—  sweetness,  beauty,  and  a  heart  unembittered  by  past 
tragedy.  But  on  the  eve  of  our  marriage  a  great  repent¬ 
ance  comes  over  me  for  the  cowardice  which  has  stood  like 
a  wall  between  ray  real  and  fictitious  self.  And  now  I 
throw  it  down. 

Do  I  dread  your  verdict,  Theodora  ?  You  are  a  proud 
woman,  and  will  naturally  feel  aggrieved  at  such  apparent 
want  of  trust  in  you ;  but  because  you  love  me  you  can 
Hiford  to  look  down  from  the  heights  of  your  untroubled 
womanhood,  and  forgive. 

My  little  errand-toy  will  take  this  letter  to  you  in  the 
afternoon,  so  that  you  can  read  it  when  your  work  is  done. 

Edward. 

POSTSCRIPT  TO  HER  LETTER. 

Cur  littl-  messengers  met  half-way,  and  as  was  only  to  to 
expected,  .^topped  to  play  awhile  amid  the  primroses  and 
wood  anemones.  Howev^T,  I  got  your  letter  in  time  to 
reau  it  and  send  a  postscript  to  my  own  before  the  post  goes 
out.  Strange  that  the  two  first  letters  we  should  ever  write 
to  each  other  have  crossed.  But  write  no  more.  Come. 

POSTSCRIPT  TO  HIS  LETTER. 

Our  postscripts,  like  our  letters,  will  be  sure  to  cross  on 
the  way,  for  I  know  I  shall  find  a  little  word  from  you  to¬ 
morrow  morning  on  my  break  fast-table.  Thank  Heaven, 
we  have  no  more  occasion  to  write  to  each  other.  To-mor¬ 
row  afternoon  over  our  tea  we  will  arrange  that  long-talked- 
of  holiday.  Till  then,  good-by,  Theodora. 


SHORTHAND  WRITING. 

The  German  linguist  Kopp  used  to  nuote  the  well- 
known  passage  of  the  forty-fifth  Psalm,  “  My  tongue  is  the 
pen  of  a  ready  writer  ”  (which  in  the  original  runs  — 

“  My  tongue  is  the  pen  of  one  writing  more  swiftly  than 
the  tongue  speaks,”)  to  prove  that  so  far  back  as  the  time 
of  David  men  were  acquainted  with  a  method  of  making 
the  hand  keep  pace  with  speech.  But  this  conclusion 
appears  a  little  strained,  the  more  so  as  Kopp  has  endeav¬ 
ored  to  show  that  the  celerity  of  pen  to  which  he  alluded 
was  due  only  to  the  suppression  of  the  vowels  in  words 
where  vowels  existed,  and  in  the  elimination  of  all  the 
hyphens,  accents,  and  stops  that  abound  so  profusely  in 
Hebrew  texts.  This  sort  of  stenography  would,  no  doubt, 
have  been  an  improvement  upon  the  ordinary  mode  of 
transcription  ;  but  as  Hebrew  is  a  language  that  admits  of 
very  rapid  utterance,  and  as  Hebrew  consonants,  moreover, 
reejuire  to  be  shaped  with  great  minuteness,  the  process 
would  have  been  but  a  lengthy  one  at  the  best,  and  would 
certainly  not  have  allowed  even  the  most  praidised  hand 
to  keep  even  with  the  tongue  of  a  fast-gabbling  Israelite. 
It  seems,  however,  that,  shorthand  or  not,  the  Jewish 
priests  did  really  possess  the  secret  of  an  occult  form  of 
calligraphy,  enabling  them  to  take  rapid  notes  of  anything 
they  heard  worth  remembering.  Rabbi  Nathan  Corraoy,  a 
Frenchman  who  has  written  on  stenography,  gives  the 
name  of  notariacon  (from  the  Latin  notarius)  to  this  mys¬ 
tic  writing ;  but  he  appears  to  think  that  it  was  used 
rather  for  the  purimse  of  drawing  up  ecclesiastical  docu¬ 
ments  intended  to  remain  a  mystery  to  the  vulgar,  than  for 
the  purposes  to  which  we  in  modern  days  apply  shorthand. 
The  whole  secret,  he  says,  consis'ed  in  taking  down  only 
the  initial  and  final  letters  of  words,  and  clustering  them 
together  by  groups  of  three  or  four,  in  order  the  better  to 
puzzle  the  uninitiated.  All  we  can  say  of  this  explana¬ 
tion  is  that,  if  it  be  a  correct  one,  the  shorthand  writers  of 
Israel  and  Judah  must  have  had  a  pretty  time  of  it  when 
they  came  to  transcribe  their  esoteric  letters  into  king’s 
Hebrew.  .Even  “  Memory  Woodfiill,”  of  Plnglish  steno- 
graphical  fame,  would  have  found  it  tough  work  to  make 
head  and  tail  out  of  a  page  containing  nothing  but  initials 
and  finals.  Another  opinion  that  has  toen  hazarded  with 
regard  to  the  origin  of  shorthand  attributes  the  invention 
to  the  Egyptians.  This  is  owing,  of  course,  to  those  auaint 
hieroglypldcs  and  cabalistic  signs  that  decorate  all  the 
monuments  of  ancient  Egypt.  But  the  much  more  likely 
supposition  is  that  all  these  signs,  birds,  triangles,  snakes, 
etc.,  were  the  common  writing  of  the  Egyptians,  and  it 
needs  no  demonstration  to  .show  that,  far  from  constituting 
a  “  short  ”  hand,  they  formed,  on  the  contrary,  a  very 
difficult  and  tedious  process  of  calligraphy,  which  it  re¬ 
quired  long  study  and  much  dexterity  to  master. 

On  the  whole,  then,  it  is  best  to  acknowledge  that  noth¬ 
ing  is  known  for  certain  as  to  the  early  history  of  stenogra¬ 
phy,  It  is  probable  that  from  the  earliest  times  when  men 
wrote  they  indulged  in  abbreviations  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent,  in  order  to  waste  as  little  time  as  possible  in  copy¬ 
ing  ;  and  it  is  very  probable,  also,  that  ingenious  scholars 
of  different  nations  may  often  have  devised  terse  and  con¬ 
cise  systems  of  calligraphy  for  their  own  private  use.  But 
this  does  not  establish  the  existence  of  any  wide-spread 
and  generally  recognized  method  of  shorthand  writing,  Md 
we  find  nothing  of  the  kind  until  the  discovery  of  semciog- 
raphy  —  that  is,  the  art  of  writing  in  signs  —  at  Athens. 
It  is  not  very  clear  who  was  the  inventor  of  this  art. 
Diogenes  Laertius  seems  to  attribute  the  merit  of  it  to 
Xenophon,  for  he  affirms  that  the  famous  historian  was 
the  first  Athenian  to  practise  it.  But  however  that  may 
be,  we  can  be  certain  of  this,  that  Xenophon  was  a  very 
adroit  semeiographer,  and  that  it  is  to  him  we  owe  such 
of  the  few  speeches  of  Socrates  as  have  been  handed  down 
to  our  times.  Semeiography  must  have  been  a  rather  com¬ 
plicated  art,  for  we  are  repeatedly  told  by  Greek  and  Latin 
authors  that  it  was  very  hard  to  acquire  it.  But  this  fact 
only  adds  to  the  creuit  of  those  who  were  patient  and 
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<tiiJious  enough  to  surmount  the  difhculties  of  the  arduous 
task'  and  it  may  be  judged  how  great  is  the  debt  we  owe 
to  those  courageous  toilers  when  one  remembers  that  had 
it  not  been  for  them,  well  nigh  all  the  models  of  Grecian 
eloquence  that  have  survived  to  this  day,  and  among  them 
the  matchless  orations  of  Demosthenes,  would  have  been 
lost  to  us.  There  are  at  present  but  two  specimens  extant 
of  (Jreek  semeiography,  one  in  the  library  of  the  Vatican, 
and  the  other  in  the  Bibliothhque  Impdriale  at  Paris.  The 
first  contains  the  works  of  Denis  the  Areopagite,  and  the 
second  the  speeches  of  Hermogenes,  together  with  a  few 
extracts  of  an  unknown  work. 

From  Athens  shorthand  writing  was  imported  into 
Rome,  where,  thanks  to  the  influence  of  Cicero,  it  became 
not  only  a  fashionable  art,  but  also  a  most  lucrative  and 
honorable  profession.  Tiro,  the  freedman  of  Cicero,  and 
afterwards  his  confidant  and  intimate  friend,  was  the  most 
renowned  of  Latin  nolarii.  It  would  seem,  however,  that 
stenograjihy  was  very  far  from  having  attained  then  the 
decree  of  perfection  which  it  has  reached  during  the  last 
^ixty  years.  What  corroborates  this  opinion  is  that  on  the 
liny  when  Cato  was  to  speak  against  the  measures  proposed 
liy  Caspar  to  thwart  the  Catiline  conspiracy,  Cicero  was 
.ifr.iiil  to  rely  ujwn  only  one  or  two  shorthand  writers  for  a 
n'|iurt  of  the  intended  speech  ;  he  caused  as  many  as 
twelve  to  l)e  placed  in  different  parts  of  the  Senate  hall, 
and  it  is  thus  that  we  have  become  possessed  of  this  cele- 
brateii  harangue  of  Cato’s,  the  only  one  that  remains  of 
hiiu.  So  great  was  the  importance  which  Cicero  attached 
to  stenography  that,  although  a  shorthand  writer  himself, 
lie  found  it  utterly  impossible  to  get  on  for  a  single  day 
without  Tiro,  who  was  constantly  at  his  elbow,  ready  to 
take  down  his  improvisations  or  to  copy  out  his  letters. 
In  one  of  his  epistles  he  says  to  this  valued  amanuensis, 
••  1  should  not  have  thought,  my  dear  Tiro,  that  it  would 
liave  been  so  hard  to  have  dispensed  with  your  help.  Take 
cire  of  your  health,  and  be  j)ersuaded  of  this,  that  the 
lK  >t  service  you  can  render  me  is  to  keep  from  being  ill.” 
If  we  had  need  of  other  testimoiw  to  prove  the  esteem  in 
which  stenography  was  held  at  Rome,  we  might  cite  Ovid 
and  Prudentius ;  the  first  of  whom  tells  us  that  Julius 
Casar  habitually  wrote  in  shorthand,  and  gave  his  manu- 
>mpts  over  to  copyists  to  transcribe  ;  an<l  the  second, 
ihat  Saint  Cassian,  who  lived  under  the  reigns  of  Decius 
and  Valerius,  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  professors 
of  stenography.  Having  been  condemned  to  death  for 
refusing  to  sacrifice  to  idols,  he  was  delivered  over  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  his  pupils,  who  killed  him  with  their 
stylets.  The  historian  Varro  was  another  practised  noia- 
riiw  — the  490  volumes  he  left  were  all  written  in  short¬ 
hand. 

However,  the  “  tironian  notes,”  as  they  were  called 

Sfrom  the  fact  of  Tiro  having  first  adapted  them  from  the 
Ireek),  were  originally  of  a  very  imperfect  character. 
Two  principal  causes  conduced  to  this  imperfection : 
firstly,  the  letters  of  Tiro’s  shorthand  alphabet  had  too 
much  analogy  with  the  letters  of  the  ordinary  alphabet, 
which,  consisting  as  it  did  then  entirely  of  the  letters  we 
now  call  capitals,  did  not  admit  of  rapid  tracing;  and 
secondly,  the  stenographic  vocabulary  of  Tiro  comprised 
only  1,100  words,  which  rendered  it  quite  impos.sible  for 
tnything  but  a  rou^h  outline  to  be  taken  of  most  public 
ipeeches.  Neverthmess,  the  system,  such  as  it  was,  worked 
»ery  well,  and  beinw  improved  shortly  after  its  introduc¬ 
tion  into  Italy  by  Persianus  and  Aauila,  who  simplified 
the  signs  and  enlarged  the  vocabulary,  it  soon  spread 
“tonv  scholars,  and  became  very  popular.  Augustus  re- 
wItw  to  learn  the  art,  and  after  a  few  months  of  study 
Monired  great  proficiency  in  it.  Hereupon,  Mecsenas,  who 
h»a  been  a  little  sceptical  at  first,  extended  his  jiowerftil 
i»trona|je  to  shorthand  writers,  and  the  consequence  was 
that  within  a  few  years  there  were  no  less  than  75  schools 
at  Rome  and  300  in  the  provinces,  where  the  tironian  notes 
were  taught.  From  that  time  every  Italian  of  education 
*»•  as  much  bound  to  know  stenography  as  a  modern 
Mglishman  is  to  know  how  to  spell.  Young  Romans  and 
old  corresponded  with  each  other  by  means  of  shorthand ; 


an<l  the  acta  ditima,  those  budgets  of  news  that  were 
despatched  every  day  or  week  from  the  Forum  of  Rome  to 
the  important  cities  of  the  empire,  were  all  drawn  up  in 
the  abbreviated  form,  and  only  transcribed  ujatn  reaching 
their  destination.  Among  the  notarii  who  modified  the 
tironian  notes,  two  deserve  a  special  mention,  namely, 
Seneca  the  Rhetorician,  and  Saint  Cyprian.  The  former 
added  two  thousand,  and  the  latter  eight  thousand  to  the 
number  of  signs  in  the  vocabulary.  Subsequently  the 
number  of  these  signs  attained  a  total  of  thirteen  thousand, 
and  the  art  of  stenography  then  reached  the  acme  of  its 
perfection.  Inst.md  of  drawing  up  mere  summaries  of  the 
speeches  they  heard,  and  filling  up  the  gaps  afterwards, 
either  from  memory  or  under  dictation  of  the  orators 
themselves,  as  had  been  done  in  Tiro’s  time,  the  later 
shorthand  writers  of  Rome  were  as  clever  at  reporting  a 
public  harangue  verbatim  as  any  of  the  gentlemen  in  the 
House  of  Commons  gallery  nowadays,  fliany  manuals  of 
explanatory  rules  to  regulate  the  use  of  the  thirteen  thou¬ 
sand  signs  were  also  written  during  the  second  and  thinl 
centuries,  and  the  difficulties  which  had  at  first  been  in¬ 
herent  to  the  study  of  the  art  were  thus  gradually  com¬ 
bated  or  simplified. 

But  the  splendor  of  Rome  fell ;  and  with  the  decline  of 
liberty  and  eloquence  set  in  also  the  wane  of  stenography. 
From  the  Stmate  and  the  Forum,  where  there  were  no 
longer  any  thrilling  speeches  to  report,  the  shorthand 
writers  betook  themselves  to  the  Christian  churches,  which 
were  then  beginning  to  raise  their  steeples  above  ground. 
It  is  to  the  stenographers  that  we  owe  the  Acts  of  the 
Martyrs,  the  improvisations  of  Origen,  the  works  of  St. 
Jerome,  who  had  no  fewer  than  ten  shorthand  secretaries 
in  his  service ;  those  of  St.  Augustine,  who  had  sixteen  ; 
and  those  of  St.  John  Chrysostom,  who  never  walked 
without  having  a  stenographer  at  his  side.  After  thus 
powerfully  aiding  in  the  propagation  of  Christianity,  the 
art  of  shorthand  writing  entered  into  a  pcrio<l  of  decline. 
The  eloquent  fathers  of  the  Church  were  no  more.  Well- 
fed  but  prosy  bishops  had  taken  their  place,  and  as  these 
reverend  gentlemen  seldom  had  anything  to  say  that  was 
worth  hearing,  stenography,  by  the  end  of  the  tenth  cen¬ 
tury,  had  fallen  into  almost  complete  disuse.  A  few  short¬ 
hand  writers  continued,  however,  to  linger  for  a  century  or 
two  more,  but  the  gross  superstitions  and  the  profound 
ignorance  in  which  men’s  4ninds  were  then  steeped  ren¬ 
dered  the  practice  of  stenography  a  matter  of  no  little 
danger.  During  the  eleventh  century  several  French 
shorthand  writers,  accused  of  dabbling  in  necromancy,  ex¬ 
piated  on  the  stake  the  heinous  offence  of  being  less  stupid 
than  their  contemporaiies.  This  proved  a  deathblow  to 
the  noble  and  useful  art.  For  the  next  five  centuries  it 
disappeared  altogether.  It  is  to  a  French  priest,  I’Abbd 
Triteme,  that  its  revival  is  due.  Looking  through  some 
old  manuscripts  in  the  library  of  his  convent,  this  worthy 
man  fell  upon  a  small  copy-lxjok  that  had  been  thrown 
into  a  corner  as  worthless,  and  was  covered  with  dust.  It 
happened  to  be  a  specimen  of  the  tironian  writing,  and 
I’ritfeme  set  to  work  with  a  will  to  decipher  it.  Shortly 
after  —  that  is,  towards  the  year  1540  —  having  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  a  benefice  at  Strasburg,  he  found  a  psalter, 
written  in  shorthand,  in  the  public  library  of  that  town. 
This  led  him  to  publish  a  work  called  “  Polygraphy,”  in 
which  he  gave  what  he  conceived  to  be  a  correct  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  the  tironian  notes.  But  Trit^me’s  explanations 
were  more  sanguine  than  correct.  A  number  of  other 
writers  from  all  parts  of  Europe  —  Grotems,  Forta,  Pierre 
Amon,  Carpentier,  and  Kopp  —  took  up  the  subject  and 
published  an  infinity  of  books  on  the  matter.  Tritbme 
was  refuted  and  convicted  of  ignorance.  But  we  owe  the 
man  this,  that,  although  his  version  of  the  tironian  notes 
was  a  false  one,  he,  at  all  events,  did  men  the  inestimable 
service  of  calling  their  attention  to  a  long-forgotten  art, 
and  for  this  he  deserves  our  thanks.  It  was  in  England 
that  the  wordy  warfare  which  had  resulted  from  Triteme’s 
discovery  was  led  to  a  practical  issue.  In  the  sixteenth 
century  a  writer  named  Macauley  published  a  new  manual 
of  shorthand,  which  met  with  a  favorable  reception  on  the 
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part  ot  learned  men.  In  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.,  in 
France,  a  priest  called  Caussard  improved  the  system  of 
Macauley,  and  dtirin'^  the  next  hundred  years  some  thirty 
or  forty  diflerent  books  cl  ftenography  were  published  in 
the  British  Isles  or  on  the  Continent.  The  most  remark¬ 
able  of  these  works  is  the  “  Tachygraphie  ”  of  Coulon  de 
Thdvenot,  which  appeared  in  1776,  but  which  was  destined 
to  be  soon  eclipsed  by  the  admirable  system  of  Samuel 
Taylor,  the  most  perfect  method  ot  shorthand  writing  that 
has  ever  as  yet  been  invented.  Some  seventy  years  have 
elapsed  since  the  discovery  of  Samuel  Taylor's  system,  but 
although  it  has  been  frequently  and  deeply  modified,  yet 
it  has  never  Ireen  superseded.  England  may  therefore 
claim  the  credit  of  having  definitely  reestablished  the  art 
which  daily  renders  such  important  services  to  the  cause 
of  enlightenment. 


A  GHOST  STORY. 

Hk  had  sat  for  two  hours  in  the  snug,  brown  coffee-room 
of  the  Four  Swans,  Norham,  and  had  ordered  nothing,  not 
even  a  bedroom  or  a  cup  of  coffee.  All  in  vain  had  the 
honest  old  waiter  bustled  in  and  out,  stirring  the  fire  and 
flicking  crumbs  from  the  table.  He  had  only  brought  him¬ 
self  to  the  conclusion  that  this  strange  guest  was  “  a  queer 
sort,”  especially  for  a  Christmas  Eve. 

In  fact,  they  of  the  Four  Swans  were  not  much  used  to 
strangers  of  any  sort.  They  had  a  quiet,  steady-going  con¬ 
nection  in  Norham  itself.  Three  or  four  trade  clubs  held 
their  meetings  there,  and  the  six  or  seven  bedrooms  of  the 
establishment  were  kept  in  just  the  state  of  order  and  com¬ 
fort  which  suited  the  individuality  of  the  six  or  seven 
“  commercial  gentlemen  ”  who,  when  on  Norham  business, 
had  patronized  the  Four  Swans  for  the  last  twenty  or 
thirty  years.  If  ever  a  stranger  appeared,  it  was  generally 
with  some  such  introduction  as  this :  “  Landlord,  Air. 
Dash,  of  Blank,  told  me  you  would  give  me  good  qiiarters 
for  a  day,  or  for  a  week,”  as  the  case  might  be.  Indeed, 
the  Four  Swans,  had,  as  it  were,  hidden  itself  from  all 
chance-comers,  for  it  was  situated  in  a  quiet  corner  of  a 
very  quiet  street,  down  which  nobody  would  think  of  turn¬ 
ing  unless  he  knew  something  of  it  beforehand ;  and  alto¬ 
gether,  with  its  interior  of  brown  panelling,  its  wealth  of 
quaint  and  grotesque  ornaments,  its  red-tiled  verandah, 
and  its  communicative  confidential  old  servants,  the  Four 
Swans  was  an  excellent  type  of  those  honest,  homely 
hostels  which  are  last  being  “  improved  ”  from  the  face  of 
the  earth. 

The  gentleman  in  the  coffee-room  did  not  notice  that  he 
had  done  an  odd  thing  by  coming  in  without  a  word,  and 
remaining  without  an  order.  Perhaps  he  had  other  tilings 
to  think  about.  He  was  a  tall,  middle-aged  man,  with  a 
g<^  deal  of  hair  upon  his  face ;  and,  though  he  was  un¬ 
mistakably  well-dressed,  he  had  that  indefinite  air  which 
most  men  carry  who  at  any  period  of  their  lives  have 
“  knocked  about  ”  in  ships  and  colonies,  in  canvas  suits 
and  corduroys. 

He  had  come  in  about  five  o’clock,  and  six  o’clock  struck, 
and  seven,  and  it  was  within  two  minutes  of  eight,  when 
an  old  Norham  townsman  came  in  to  look  over  the  papers. 
To  the  intense  satisfaction  of  the  waiter,  that  effectually 
roused  the  stranger.  But  so  slowly  —  like  the  awakening 
fitim  a  long,  enchanted  sleep.  And  so  it  had  been,  an 
enchanted  sleep  haunted  by  a  dream  of  five-and-twenty 
years  ago. 

“  I  want  to  stay  here  for  the  night,  waiter,”  he  said 
abruptly.  “  Any  comfortable  sort  of  bedroom  will  suit  me. 
And  bring  me  some  tea  and  toast.” 

The  waiter  was  alert.  “  There’s  a  little  private  room 
off  here,  sir,”  he  said,  throwing  open  a  door.  “I’ll  set 
your  tray  there ;  it’s  more  retired  like  than  this.” 

The  gentleman  followed  as  invited.  It  was  a  square 
closet,  with  two  or  three  stuffed  chairs,  a  polished  round 
table,  and  a  dull  oil-painting  over  the  mantle.  That  was 
all  that  would  strike  any  strange  eye.  But  the  gentleman 


walked  straight  to  a  panel  beside  the  fireplace,  and  peered 
at  it.  Under  the  slow  discoloration  and  many  washings  of 
a  long  time,  there  was  still  visible  a  slight  dashing  pen. 
and-ink  sketch  of  an  old  man,  with  a  long  nose  and  goggle 
spectacles. 

“  Dear  me  I  sir,  you’ve  got  quick  eyes  to  find  that  out 
directly,”  said  the  chatty  old  waiter.  “  Clever,  isn’t  it? 
A  young  dare-devil  he  was  that  did  it,  and  that  was  a  por¬ 
trait  of  the  London  detective  that  had  come  down  to  take 
him  off  to  prison.  His  last  meal  in  Norham  he  ate  in  this 
here  room,  sir,  and  a  rare  lot  of  ham  and  eggs  he  did  get 
through,  sir,  and  never  minded  a  bit  that  the  policeman 
was  a-watching  of  him.” 

The  gentleman  said  not  one  word. 

“  He’s  queerer  than  ever,”  confided  the  waiter  to  the  old 
cook,  as  he  received  the  tea  and  toast  from  her  hands.  “  I 
began  to  tell  him  about  young  Rogerson,  but  he  did  not 
listen  a  bit,  did  not  even  ask  if  he  was  hanged  or  anythink. 
It’s  like  taking  a  meal  to  a  ghost,  that  it  is.” 

“  You  might  do  better  than  poke  up  old  stories  about 
as  bad  a  young  scamp  as  ever  lived  to  disgrace  a  honest 
family,”  retorted  the  old  cook,  who  was  sharp  in  her  tem¬ 
per  ;  “  and  as  to  ghosts,  there’s  plenty  o’  ghosts  everj- 
where,  for  them  as  has  sense  to  see  ’em,  Peter,  but  1  don't 
think  you  need  be  afeared.” 

Aleanwhile  another  Norham  tradesman  had  dropped 
into  the  coff’ee-room,  and  Peter,  in  the  intervals  of  his 
attendance,  came  out  and  chatted  with  them  in  a  cheerful 
equality,  wherein  the  sole  line  of  social  distinction  lay  in 
his  remaining  standing  while  they  were  seated. 

“  Real  Christmas  weather  this,”  said  Air.  Johnston. 

“  But  Norham’s  very  dull,”  answered  Air.  Lee. 

“  Thejf’re  a  deail-and-alive  set  of  people,  now,  —  the 
Norhamites,”  said  Air.  Johnston,  who  was  one  himself',  and 
would  allow  nobody  else  to  abuse  them.  “  It  used  to  be 
different  in  my  young  days.  I  remember  it  quite  gay, 
what  with  the  oxen  roasting  to  be  given  in  charity,  and 
the  puddings  boiling  for  the  same,  and  everybody  that  was 
anyways  connected  with  the  Church  —  and  everybody 
seemed  to  be  in  those  days  —  invited  to  tea  in  the  'Town- 
hall.  And  usedn’t  there  to  be  fine  carol-singing  through 
the  streets!  And  rare  Christmas  sermons  he  used  to  preach, 
the  old  rector  that  was,  in  my'  young  days.” 

“  Ah,  that  was  Air.  Rogerson,”  put  in  Peter,  directing 
his  thumb  toward  the  open  door.  “I’ve  just  been  showing 
that  gent  that  bit  of  an  old  sketch  up  a^en  the  wall.  He 
broke  the  good  old  gentleman’s  heart,  mat  young  scamp 
did.” 

“  Ah,  yes,  and  did  a  deal  of  harm  to  Norham  every 
way,”  pursued  Mr.  Johnston ;  “  we’ve  never  had  a  lively 
Christmas  since  ;  I  remember  the  first  after  his  going  off. 
What  could  people  do  when  thev  knew  there  was  nothing 
but  misery  in  the  rectory  house  ‘I  The  town  just  kept  as 
quiet  as  ever  it  could,  and  it  couldn’t  do  less  every'  Christ¬ 
mas  after,  during  the  old  rector’s  days.  And  so  it  got  out 
of  the  good  old  ways.” 

“  Poor  young  Rogerson,”  said  old  Mr.  Lee.  “  I  used  to 
think  there  was  something  good  in  the  young  fellow,  for 
all  his  wildness,  and  I  always  hoped  he’d  right  himself,  tiU 
he  went  and  did  that  wickedness  that  set  man  against  him, 
as  well  as  God.” 

“I  don’t  know  about  good  or  not,”  persisted  Mr.  John¬ 
ston,  “  but  I  know  that  it  took  years  and  years  before  hi* 
sister  Mary  looked  up  again.  Only'  at  last,  as  time  began 
to  thicken  over  the  tender  spots  o’  grief  and  shame,  she 
kind  of  took  heart.  Says  she  once  to  my  dear  wife  that’* 
dead,  ‘  Airs.  Johnston,  our  poor  Dick  was  the  child  of  many 
prayers,  and  I’ve  faith  God  will  keep  hold  of  him.’  And 
then  she  took  fancies  that  he  was  dead.  And  I  noticed 
she  was  happier-like  after  that — just  as  one  breathes  freer 
in  a  house  after  the  dearest  corpse  is  buried.  As  for  poor 
Tom  Rogerson,  his  brother  ruined  him  for  this  life,  a^- 
way.  Maybe  he  needn’t,  but  poor  Mr.  Tom  was  awful 
roud  and  sensitive.  Miss  Alary,  she  told  my  wife  that 
er  brother  Tom  said  he’d  never  ask  people  to  trust  him, 
because  he  couldn’t  expect  they  would,  after  his  brother’* 
ways,  and  he  wouldn’t  lay  himself  open  to  be  half-trusted. 
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•nJ  watched,  and  suspected  all  the  time.  And  so,  he  that 
was  so  clever  stayed  a  poor  under-clcrk  all  the  rest  of  his 
days,  and  has  left  his  poor  widow  just  to  struggle  on  and 
wet  what  places  she  can  for  her  boys.  Such  a  pretty, 
^inty  miss  as  she  used  to  be,  and  now  she’s  wearing  an 
oM  rusty  silk  that’s  been  turned  and  turned  till  she's  for- 
imtten  which  is  its  real  right  side.  ‘  I  should  think  what 
their  uncle  did  won’t  go  against  my  sons,  Mr.  .Johnston,’ 
she  said  only  the  other  day.  ‘  Bless  you,  Mrs.  Tom,’  says 
I  ‘  half  the  town-people  are  new  since  then.’  ‘  I’m  always 
so  afraid  he’ll  come  back,’  says  she ;  ‘  I’m  sure  I  don’t 
wish  him  not  to  repent,’  says  she,  ‘  I  always  hoped  he 
would  —  but  I  can’t  help  thinking  of  my  own,  and  for 
their  sakes.  I’d  rather  he  never  came  back.’  *  The  more 
penitent  he  is,  the  more  he’ll  stay  away,  ma’am,’  says  I. 
‘It  isn’t  iis  if  the  whole  story  was  above  ground  still,  and 
he’d  only  got  to  be  forgiven  and  all  would  go  well,  but 
there’s  some  that’s  dead  that  died  in  wrath  and  bitterness 
with  others  for  his  sake.  Look  at  poor  old  Mrs.  Rogerson, 
—  how  she  turned  against  Mr.  Tom,  good,  dutiful  son  as 
he  was,  because  he  wouldn’t  stay  by  Mr.  Dick  through 
thick  and  thin,  and  defend  him  as  if  he  were  innocent. 
Poor  ilear  old  lady,  she  knows  better  where  she’s  been  this 
many  a  day.  But  Mr.  Dick  had  better  wait  to  ask  your 
forgiveness  till  he  can  ask  hers  too.  You  forgive  him, 
ma’am,’  says  I,  ‘  and  that’s  enough  for  you,  but  I  maintain 
that  he’d  have  no  right  to  come  disturbing  your  mind  to 
ease  his  own.’  ” 

“  There  was  one  that  would  have  been  glad  to  see  him, 
had  he  returned  in  ever  such  shame  and  misery,”  said 
kindly  old  Mr.  Lee. 

“  Aye,  aye,”  chimed  Peter ;  “  I  know  who  you  mean. 
You  know  she  was  on  the  charity  school  committee,  and 
when  the  ’lection  board  met  here,  she  always  just  stepped 
in  yonder  and  took  a  look  at  that  rum  picture  on  the  wall. 
She  never  thought  I  saw  her.  She  never  thought  nobody 
was  looking  at  her.  My  old  woman  says  ^e  always 
walked  regular  among  them  green  avenues  by  the  old 
abbey,  where  she  used  to  walk  with  Mr.  Dick  when  he 
was  courting  of  her.  Maybe  she  thought  he’d  be  sure  to 
go  there,  if  ever  he’d  corned  back.” 

!  At  that  instant  the  stranger  came  suddenly  out  of  the 

I  brown  closet,  crossed  the  coffee-room,  left  the  house,  and 
walked  up  the  street  towards  the  main  quarter  of  the 
town. 

Quaint  old  Norham  I  The  winter  moonlight  lay  clear 
and  cold  on  its  ancient  cathedral,  standing  in  its  spacious 
square  of  sombre,  stately  houses.  The  stranger  stood  still 
and  gazed  upon  it. 

I  That  stranger  knew  a  little  boy  who  had  attended  many 
a  service  in  that  cathedral  —  awed  by  its  sweet  music, 
wondering  at  its  white-robed  choristers.  That  little  boy 
had  known  every  face  on  the  quaint  gargoyles  of  the 
ancietft  chapter-house,  and  with  childlike  familiarity  he 
had  given  a  name  to  each  one  of  those  contorted  coun¬ 
tenances.  That  little  boy,  muffled  in  black  weepers,  had 
stjxxl  beside  an  open  grave  right  under  the  great  west 

[  idndow,  and  listened  to  the  funeral  service  over  a  little 
sister.  The  stranger  went  to  seek  that  little  grave —  went 
slight  to  it  without  one  mistaken  step.  But  it  is  not  a 
little  grave  any  more,  for  under  the  name  of  ”  Amy  Roger¬ 
son,  aged  four,”  is  written,  “  Also  the  Rev.  Richard  Roger¬ 
son,  father  of  the  above,  aged  seventy.  Also  his  wife 
Amelia,  aged  sixty-nine.  Also  their  son  'Thomas,  aged 
forty-eight.” 

Oh,  little  sister,  who  went  so  long  before,  how  much  did 
pu  know  of  earth  while  you  were  growing  up  in  heaven  'i 
Was  not  your  father  very  glad  on  the  day  when  he  entered 
rest  and  joined  the  folded  lamb  of  happier  times  ?  Oh, 
little  sister,  is  there  any  look  on  the  face  of  an  angel, 
whose  human  heart  was  broken  ? 

The  stranger  stood  still  by  that  household  tomb,  and 
wked  around.  There  was  another  grave  which  that  little 
w>y  had  known  —  the  family  grave  of  that  little  boy’s 
playfellows,  the  Herons.  But  the  stranger  knew  that  he 
wd  not  find  that  grave  in  the  twilight,  though  he  could 
here  found  the  way  to  their  house  in  the  utter  darkness  I 


He  crossed  the  Cathedral  Square,  and  issued  out  on 
Norham  High  Street.  The  shops  were  very  bright  with 
Christmas  goods,  and  busy  with  Christmas  trade. 

There  was  a  little,  thin,  sharp-looking  widow,  with  a 
boy  on  one  side  and  a  girl  on  the  other,  gazing  intently 
into  the  best  draper’s  shop.  The  stranger  stood  still  when 
he  first  saw  them,  and  then  he  went  up  slowly  and  stood 
behind  them. 

“It’s  no  good  wasting  our  time,  Margcy,”  said  the 
mother,  “  for  we  can’t  afl'ord  to  buy  anything.” 

“  But  looking  doesn’t  spend,  mamma,”  pleaded  Margey, 
“  and  I’d  like  to  plan  what  I’d  give  you  if  I  could,  mamma, 
and  to  choose  what  I  should  like  you  to  give  me.  There, 
you  should  have  that  beautiful  thick  black  silk,  and  it 
should  be  made  with  one  deep  flounce  like  the  mayor’s 
wife’s,  and  you  should  have  that  soft  gray  shawl  to  wear 
with  it.  And  1  would  have  two  of  those  merinos  —  a  dark 
brown  for  every-day,  and  an  olive  green  for  Sundays,  and 
one  of  those  neat,  plain  black-cloth  jackets.  And  there’s 
Tom  gone  off  to  look  at  the  watches.  Tom  is  going  to 
save  sixpence  a  week  to  buy  one,  mamma,  but  won't  it  take 
a  long  time  ?  ” 

“  Ah,  I  wish  I  could  give  you  children  pleasant  sur- 
rises,”  said  mamma  wistfully.  “  I  was  so  fond  of  that 
ind  of  tricks  once  upon  a  time.” 

“  And  so  you  are  still,  mammy  dear,”  Margey  replied, 
pressing  fondly  to  her.  “  Isn’t  it  always  a  pleasant  sur¬ 
prise  when  you  make  us  a  fig-pudding  V  I’m  sure  we  are 
very  happy,  and  I  won’t  talk  any  more  of  my  nonsense  if 
it  worries  you.” 

Then  the  little  group  passed  on  ;  and  the  tall  stranger 
followed  them  out  of  the  glare  of  the  gaslight  into  a  small 
by-wa)',  where  they  entered  a  house  with  “  Mrs.  T.  Roger- 
fon’s  day-school  for  young  ladies,”  written  on  the  door. 
Then  he  went  back  to  the  High  Street,  and  that  same 
night  a  large  parcel  from  the  draper’s  came,  “  For  Mrs. 
Rogerson  and  Miss  Margery,”  and  a  little  packet  from  the 
jeweller’s,  for  “  Master  ’Torn  Roberson.” 

“  Everything  we  wanted,”  sighed  Margery  happily.  “  I 
only  hojie  they  are  real.  How  could  they  have  come  ? 
The  shop-people  say  they  were  ordered  by  a  tall,  dark 
gentleman,  very  pale.  I  wish  mamma  would  let  us  believe 
in  ghosts,  and  then  we  could  understand  it  easily,  for  that 
description  is  like  dear  papa.  But  I  never  did  hear  of  any 
ghost  that  had  money.  1  jvonder  what  Aunt  Mary  will 
say  when  she  comes  to-morrow  1  ” 

The  stranger  went  back  to  the  Four  Swans.  Next 
morning  he  went  to  the  cathedral,  and  stole  into  a  shady 
corner  to  take  part  in  the  service.  ,  The  sharp  little  widow 
came  in,  looking  sweeter  and  happier  than  would  have 
seemed  pos-ible  the  night  before.  Beside  Margery  and 
Tom,  she  had  a  lady  with  her  —  an  elderly,  fragile-looking 
lady,  with  one  of  those  pale,  fair  faces,  that  look  as  if  per¬ 
fect  repose  was  their  only  remaining  atmosphere  of  life, 
and  any  jarring  element,  even  of  joy,  would  shake  and 
rend  the  tender  spirit  from  its  feeble  dwelling.  A  face 
bright  with  spiritual  joy,  and  pleasant  fancies  and  senti¬ 
ments.  God  often  sends  pleasant  fancies  to  those  pure 
but  weakly  souls  that  could  never  rise  to  create  and  grasp 
pleasant  facts.  What  are  such  fancies  but  the  dainty 
aroma  of  the  royal  feast  awaiting  them  in  their  Father’s 
mansion  ? 

Lowly  kneeled  the  stranger  through  the  old  familiar 
rayers.  He  sat  leaning  forwards  with  his  face  in  his 
ands,  while  the  white-stoled  choir  chanted  the  glorious 
anthem :  “  Glory  be  to  God  in  the  Highest,  and  on  earth 
peace,  good  will  towards  men.” 

Then  he  came  out,  silently,  among  the  crowd  of  wor¬ 
shippers.  People  were  exchanging  good  wishes  with  each 
other  —  actually  Peter,  the  old  waiter,  saluted  even  him 
with  “  A  merry  Christmas.” 

A  merry  Christmas  I 

The  stranger  stayed  and  wandered  among  the  graves. 
There  was  a  world  of  silent  memory  seething  in  his  heart. 
Beside  that  vision  of  the  little  boy,  listening  awe-struck  to 
the  choir,  there  were  others  of  a  young  man,  vain,  extrav¬ 
agant,  selfish,  counting  as  of  nought,  or  of  little  value,  all 
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the  love  and  pride  and  household  joy  which  looked  so  very 
fair  from  this  point  of  view,  this  lonely  wandering  among 
the  dead  !  More  pictures  still.  Of  a  young  man,  reck¬ 
less  and  cruel  in  his  sins,  full  of  that  bravado  which  dares 
God  and  good  men  out  of  fear  of  the  devil  and  his  min¬ 
ions  ;  of  the  ghastly-  horrors  of  a  convict  ship ;  of  a 
shunned  man  on  a  wild,  lawless  shore  —  the  prodigal  feed¬ 
ing  on  the  swine’s  husks.  Then  of  a  little  rough,  miscel¬ 
laneous  group,  listening  to  a  simple  mission  sermon,  which 
even  “  blac-k  fellows  ”  could  understand,  and  which,  per¬ 
haps,  was  the  more  likely  to  touch  the  white  men,  because 
it  was  so  like  what  they  had  heard  at  their  mother’s  knee, 
or  in  their  Sabbath-school ;  of  a  hard  heart  broken,  of  a 
sinner  seeking  salvation,  as  men  dying  of  thirst  seek  for 
water-springs.  And  then  the  sweet  household  instincts, 
dried  and  dead  under  the  forgetfulness  of  God,  stirring 
again  in  the  remembrance  of  llim,  and  the  return  to  his 
ways.  O  Gk)d  I  such  longings  for  a  comforting  word  in  the 
old  familiar  voices  —  such  dreams  of  atonement  and  recon¬ 
ciliation  t 

All  these  memories  between  that  little  boy  and  this 
strange,  silent  man,  whom  nobody  knew. 

Was  there  any  long-tried  servant  of  God  in  Norham 
that  afternoon,  poor,  humble,  stricken,  and  tempted  to 
think  that  God  in  his  mercy  forgets  his  justice,  and  tears 
the  moral  from  the  page  which  He  purilies  with  his  par¬ 
doning  blood  ?  Or  was  there  any  heedless  young  sinner, 
flatiering  himself  that  he  will  repent  in  time,  and  that 
then  all  will  be  as  if  he  had  never  sinned  V  Could  either 
have  read  the  secrets  of  that  silent  wanderer,  each  would 
have  got  a  lesson  never  to  l)e  forgotten. 

“  Iww  can  I  bear  it  V  ”  he  said  within  himself.  “  I 
wanted  to  hear  the  divine  love  and  forgiveness  in  a  dear 
human  voice ;  but  I  must  not  tear  open  old  wounds,  that  are 
healed  as  much  as  such  wounds  can  ever  heal.  It  is  just. 
They  cannot  forget.  My  life  lies  among  theirs  like  a  waste 
field,  whence  noxious  weeds  creep  into  other  people's  gar¬ 
dens.  Will  God  Himself  forget  V  How  can  I  brar  even 
his  pardon,  if  his  eye  is  fixed  ever  on  the  sins  that  hang 
about  my  neck  Y  And  yet,  O  God,  though  Thou  slayest 
me,  yet  will  I  trust  in  dTiee.” 

And  so  he  made  his  way  among  the  long  grass  to  a 
square,  old-fashioned  grave  —  with  all  the  names  on  it 
very  old,  except  one,  which,  with  its  remarkable  epitaph, 
had  only  been  written  the  very  last  year. 

To  the  memory  of 
BAKBAKA  HERON, 

Aged  47, 

who  expressly  desired  that  these  words  of  God  should  be  writ¬ 
ten  on  her  grave  for  the  comfort  of  whoever  should  come  here, 
repentant  and  sorrow-stricken. 

“  Who  is  a  God  like  unto  Thee  ?  .  .  .  Thou  wilt  cast  all  their 
sins  into  the  depth  of  the  sea. 

“  For  the  Lord  shall  comfort  Zion  :  He  will  comfort  all  her 
waste  places,  and  He  will  make  her  wilderness  like  Eden,  and 
her  desert  like  the  garden  of  the  Lord  :  joy  and  gladness  shall 
be  found  therein  :  thanksgiving  and  the  voice  of  melody.” 

And  the  stranger  bowed  himself  to  the  ground,  as  if  he 
had  heard  an  angel’s  voice.  Perhaps  he  did.  Here  was 
the  love  —  type  of  that  heavenly  love  that  he  was  wildly 
clutching  in  a  faith  that  was  half  despair  I  —  the  love  that 
survived  sin  and  suffering  and  death,  and  stretched  a 
hand  to  save  and  soothe  from  the  very  grave  itself. 

Oh,  Barbara,  Barbara,  your  tenderness  bad  taught  you  to 
lay  sweet  snares  for  every  possible  opportunity  I  Oh,  Bar¬ 
bara,  Barbara !  surelv  God  must  h,tve  comforted  you  in 
your  lonely  walkings  In  those  green  avenues  by  the  ruined 
abbey.  He  did  not  empty  your  pure  heart  of  its  earthly 
love,  but  He  dropped  into  it  a  balm  which  changed  its 
bitterness  to  celestial  nectar.  Up  in  heaven,  where  you 
are,  Barbara,  there  is  only  joy  over  the  returning  sinner  1 

And  still  the  stranger  sat  on  the  damp  winter  sod,  with 
his  face  between  his  hands.  He  was  not  wishing  her  back, 
the  dear  love  of  his  youth.  Better  where  she  was,  where 
no  mortal  soil  could  ever  touch  that  great  love,  which  was 
long  enough,  and  strong  enough,  to  stretch  from  heaven  to 
earth.  Only  there  he  sat,  shutting  out  from  his  eyes  the 
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sweet,  peaceful  scenes  around  him,  even  as  they  must  be 
shut  from  his  life,  and  seeing  far  beyond  the  “  waste 
places  ”  and  “  wilderness  ”  that  his  own  sins  had  made, 
into  that  joyful  country  where  “  the  ransomed  of  the  Lord 
shall  return,”  where  “  they  shall  obtain  joy  and  gladness, 
and  sorrow  and  sighing  shall  flee  away.” 

That  night  the  stranger  walked  again  in  front  of  that 
lowly  house  in  the  (juiet  by-way.  Christmas  savors  eaiiie 
through  the  kitchen  window,  bright  light  gleamed  between 
the  curtains,  even  sounds  of  glad  young  laughter  and  inerrv 
song  reached  the  lonely  watcher  without.  And  he  could 
thank  God  for  them  now.  He  could  even  smile  in  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  joy  he  might  not  share.  He  had  his  own. 

In  that  lowly  house,  after  supper,  when  the  young  ones 
were  quiet  round  the  fire  cracking  nuts  and  asking  riddles. 
Aunt  Mary  fell  into  a  soft  sleep  on  the  sofa.  They  snw 
her  smile  in  her  slumber,  and  when  she  woke  she  told  them 
in  her  subdued,  pathetic  little  voice,  that  she  had  been 
dreaming  of  poor  Uncle  Uick :  she  saw  him  with  dear 
Barbara  Heron,  and  Barbara  looked  so  happy  !  ”  “  And 

even  in  my  sleep,  dears,”  she  said,  “  I  wondered  within 
myself,  were  we  all  on  earth  still,  or  all  sale  together  in 
heaven  V  ” 

It  must  have  been  about  that  time  that  the  stranger  lett 
Norham  by  the  midnight  mail-train.  He  stood  up  in  the 
carriage,  and  stretched  out  his  head  till  the  last  spire  of 
Norham  Cathedral  was  lost  in  the  darkness.  But  even  he 
had  gotten  his  Christmas  blessing  ere  he  departed — the 
prodigal  son  had  found  his  royal  feast  —  heavenly  peace 
and  human  love. 

“  He  came  and  he  went  like  a  ghost  1  ”  said  old  Peter,  at 
the  Four  Swans. 


QUACKS  OF  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY. 

Tiik  quacks  of  the  present  day  are  sufliciently  numerous, 
and  meet  with  enough  success  to  cause  astonishment  to 
every  thinking  person  ;  but,  compared  with  their  predecev 
sors  of  the  eighteenth  century,  they  pale  into  insignificance. 
It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  the  reader  to  have  brought 
before  him  a  few  of  the  men  who  traded  ujwn  the  credulity 
of  our  forefathers  in  the  days  of  Anne  and  the  three 
Georges,  the  days  of  Addison,  Pope,  and  Johnson.  When 
we  consider  their  numbers,  their  ignorance,  and  the  impu¬ 
dence  of  their  pretensions,  we  find  it  almost  impossible  to 
understand  the  success  they  met  with,  and  the  way  they 
were  spoken  of  and  patronized  by  the  highest  in  the  land. 
Cobblers,  tinkers,  footmen,  and  tailors  (some  not  able  to 
read  their  own  advertisements),  assumed  the  title  of  doctor, 
and  pretended  to  be  able  to  cure  every  known  disease. 
They  advertised  particulars  of  their  wonderful  cures,  and 
by  the  use  of  scraps  of  Latin  or  doggerel  rhymes,  or  by 
claiming  to  be  “  seventh  son  of  a  seventh  son,”  or  an  “  un¬ 
born  doctor,”  secured  the  patronage  of  the  lower  orders. 
They  put  forward  the  most  extraordinary  assertions,  as  in¬ 
ducements  for  the  public  to  confide  in  their  medical  ability- 
One  asserted  that  “he  had  arrived  at  the  knowledge  of  the 
green  and  red  dragon,  and  had  discovered  the  female  fern 
seed  ;  ”  another  stated  that  “  he  had  studied  thirty  years 
by  candle-light  for  the  good  of  his  countrymen  ;  ”  whilst  a 
third,  by  heading  his  bills  with  the  word, 

“  TETKACUYMAUOOUN,” 

ensured  their  being  read  by  crowds  of  people,  of  whom  the 
majoritv  when  sick  would  go  to  no  other  but  this  learned 
man.  ^The  poverty  and  ignorance  of  the  lower  classes  may 
explain  the  success  these  quacks  met  with  amongst  them ; 
but  what  are  we  to  think  when  we  find  them  patronized  by 
the  nobility,  and  even  called  in  to  the  aid  of  suilering  roy¬ 
alty?  when  we  find  them  receiving  titles  from  an  Eng¬ 
lish  sovereign,  and  being  honored  with  the  thanks  of  the 
House  of  Commons  ? 

The  strange  fact  that  these  quacks  found  so  many  m'ople 
to  trust  in  uem  is  well  considered  by  Dr.  Pearce,  Bishop 
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of  Rochester,  in  No.  .'572  of  the  Spectator :  “  The  desire  of 
life  is  so  natural  and  strong  a  passion  that  I  have  long  since 
ceas^  to  wonder  at  the  great  encouragement  which  the 
nractice  of  medicine  finds  among  us.  Those  who  have  little 
or  no  faith  in  the  abilities  of  a  quack  will  apply  themselves 
(0  him,  either  because  he  is  willing  to  sell  health  at  a  rea¬ 
sonable  profit,  or  because  the  patient,  like  a  drowning  man, 
catches  at  every  twig,  and  hopes  for  relief  from  the  most 
ivnorant,  when  the  most  able  physicians  give  him  none, 
fhoui'h  impudence  and  many  words  are  as  necessary  to 
these  itinerary  Galens  as  a  laced  hat  to  a  merry-andrew, 
ret  they  would  turn  very  little  to  the  advantage  of  the 
owner  if  there  were  not  some  inward  disposition  in  the  sick 
man  to  favor  the  pretensions  of  the  mountebank.  Love  of 
life  in  the  one  and  of  money  in  the  other  creates  a  good 
correspondence  between  them.” 

One  of  the  most  pertinacious  advertisers  in  the  early  part 
of  the  century  was  Sir  William  Read.  Originally  a  tailor, 
he  became  oculist  to  Queen  Anne  and  afterwards  to  George 
the  First.  From  Queen  Anne  he  received  the  honor  of 
knighthood.  Though  so  ignorant  that  he  could  hardly 
r^,  yet,  by  an  unusual  amount  of  impudence  and  by  the 
use  of  a  few  scraps  of  Latin  in  his  advertisements,  he  ob¬ 
tained  a  great  reputation  for  learning,  and  such  an  amount 
of  patronage  as  enabled  him  to  ride  in  his  own  chariot. 
When  travelling  in  the  provinces  he  practised  (“  by  the 
liirht  of  nature  ”)  not  only  in  small  towns  and  villages, 
wliere  the  ignorance  of  the  inhabitants  might  be  supposed 
to  favor  his  pretensions,  but  also  in  the  principal  seats  of 
learning.  In  one  of  his  advertisements  he  calls  upon  the 
vice-chancellor,  university,  and  city  of  Oxford,  to  vouch  for 
hb  cures.  He  advertised  in  the  Tatler  that  he  had  been 
“thirty-five  years  in  the  practice  of  couching  cataracts, 
taking  off  all  sorts  of  wens,  curing  wry  necks,  and  hair  lips, 
without  blemish,  though  never  so  deformed.”  His  wife  as¬ 
sisted  him,  and  after  his  death,  which  occurred  at  Roches¬ 
ter,  on  the  •24th  of  May,  1715,  carried  on  his  business. 

In  those  days,  as  at  present,  the  quacks  advertised 
testimonials  from  grateful  patients.  These  are  referred  to 
in  the  Spectator :  “  Upon  this  a  man  of  wit  and  learning 
told  us,  he  thought  it  would  not  be  amiss  if  we  paid  the 
Spectator  the  same  compliment  that  is  often  made  in  our 
public  prints  to  Sir  William  Read,  Dr.  Grant,  Mr.  Moore 
the  apothecary,  and  other  eminent  physicians,  where  it  is 
usual  for  the  patients  to  publish  the  cures  which  have  been 
made  upon  them,  and  the  several  distempers  under  which 
UiM  labored.”  * 

The  Dr.  Grant  here  referred  to  was  a  celebrated  adver¬ 
tising  quack.  Commencing  life  as  a  tinker,  he  afterwards, 
though  very  illiterate,  became  a  Baptist  preacher  in  South¬ 
wark,  then  turning  quack,  he  eventually  became  oculist  to 
Queen  Anne.  Speaking  of  Read  and  Grant,  a  writer  in 
the  Grub  Street  Journal  says  :  — 

“  Her  Majesty,  sure,  was  in  a  surprise, 

Or  else  was  very  short-sighted, 

,  When  a  tinker  was  sworn  to'  look  after  her  eyes. 

And  the  mountebank  Read  was  knighted.” 

Dr.  Grant  had  his  portrait  engraved  on  a  copper-plate,  from 
which  copies  were  printed  for  distribution.  Of  this  por¬ 
trait  the  same  writer  says  :  — 

“  A  tinker  first  his  scene  of  life  began ; 

That  failing,  he  set  up  for  cunning  man  ; 

But  wanting  luck,  puts  on  a  new  disguise. 

And  now  pretends  that  he  can  mend  your  eyes. 

But  this  expect,  that  like  a  tinker  true. 

Where  he  repairs  one  eye  he  puts  out  two." 

Mr.  Moore,  the  apothecary,  was  known  as  the  “  Worm 
Doctor,”  because  of  a  celebrated  worm  powder  that  he  sold. 
Id  one  of  the  numbers  of  the  Tatler  a  London  tradesman 
advertises  that  he  had  heen  cured  of  rheumatism  by  Mr. 
Moore,  of  the  Pestle  and  Mortar,  Abchurch  Lane.  Moore 
ttd  his  worm  powders  will  be  handed  down  to  posterity, 
since  they  form  the  subject  of  one  of  Pope’s  poems,  of  which 
j  one  distich  runs  — 

!  '  TIm  Sptetator  Ibllowi  this  up  wtth  soina  humorous  isstimonisls  ftom 

I  hoou  who  hsn  bosu  eursd  of  JmIousj,  splcso,  volflshnsss,  mmI  other  dis- 
hapsn  by  reeding  oertain  oum^ra  of  that  periodioal. 


“  Vain  is  thy  art,  thy  powder  vain, 

Since  worms  shall  eat  e’en  thee.” 

Early  in  the  century  flourished  Dr.  Tom  Salfold,  who 
used  to  publish  his  bills  in  verse,  thus  :  — 

“  Here’s  Saffold’s  pills,  much  better  than  the  rest. 
Deservedly  have  gained  the  name  of  best ; 

A  box  of  eighteen  pills  for  eighteenpence. 

Though  ’tis  too  cheap  in  any  man’s  own  sense.” 

Specimens  of  his  poetical  powers  were  also  placed  on  his 
door-post.  Dr.  Case,  who  afterwards  lived  in  the  same 
house,  erased  the  verses  of  his  predecessor  and  substituted 
two  lines  of  his  own  :  — 

“  Within  this  place 
Lives  Doctor  Case." 

He  is  said  to  have  gained  more  by  this  couplet  than  Dry- 
den  did  by  all  his  works. 

The  following  elegy  appeared  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Saf- 
fold :  — 

“  Lament,  ye  damsels  of  our  London  city. 

Poor  unprovided  girls,  though  fair  and  witty  ; 

Who  masked  would  to  bis  house  in  couples  come 
To  understand  your  matrimonial  doom ; 

To  knowT  what  kind  of  man  you  were  to  marry. 

And  how  long  time,  poor  things,  you  were  to  tarry. 

Your  oracle  is  silent ;  none  can  tell 
On  whom  his  astrologic  mantle  fell ; 

For  he  when  sick  refused  the  doctor’s  aid. 

And  only  to  his  pills  devotion  paid. 

Yet  it  was  surely  a  most  sad  disaster 

The  saucy  pills  at  last  should  kill  their  master." 

To  understand  some  allusions  in  the  above  the  reader 
must  be  reminded  that  nearly  all  these  quacks  pretended 
to  a  great  skill  in  astrology,  and  joined  the  business  of 
fortune-telling  with  that  of  selling  drops  and  pills. 

The  sterner  sex  were  not,  however,  allowed  to  monopo¬ 
lize  the  field  of  quackery.  One  of  the  best-known  charac¬ 
ters  of  the  last  century  was  Mrs.  Mapp,  the  bone-setter,  who, 
after  leading  a  wandering  life  for  some  time,  settled  down 
at  Epsom,  then  a  place  of  frshionable  resort.  'The  remark¬ 
able  strength  with  which  she  was  endowed,  together  with 
such  knowledge  as  she  had  acquired  from  her  father  (him¬ 
self  a  bone-setter),  mainly  contributed  to  the  success  which, 
in  many  cases,  undoubtedly  attended  her  operations.  She 
journeyed  to  town  twice  a  week  in  a  coach-and-four,  and, 
at  the  Grecian  Coffee  House,  operated  on  her  town  patients, 
carrying  their  crutches  back  to  Epsom  as  trophies  of  her 
skill.  During  one  of  these  visits  she  was  called  in  to  the 
aid  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane’s  niece,  and  the  success  which  she 
met  with  on  this  occasion  became  the  talk  of  the  town. 
A  comedy  called  “  'The  Husband’s  Relief,  or  the  Female 
Bone-setter  and  the  Worm  Doctor,”  was  brought  out  at  the 
theatre  in  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields.  Mrs.  Mapp  attended  the 
first  performance,  accompanied  by  Ward  and  Taylor,  two 
quacks,  who  will  be  noticed  presently.  A  song  in  her 
praise  was  sung,  of  which  one  verse  runs,  — 

"  You  doctors  of  Txmdon,  who  puzzle  your  pates 
To  ride  in  your  coaches  and  purchase  estates ; 

Give  over,  for  shame,  for  your  pride  has  a  fall. 

And  the  Doctress  of  Epsom  has  outdone  yon  all.” 

Many  remarkable  cures  effected  by  her  are  noted  in  the 
public  journals  of  the  day,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  she 
was  in  the  receipt  of  a  very  large  income.  The  following 
extract  from  the  Grub  Street  Journal,  of  the  I9th  of  April, 

1 736,  will  give  the  reader  a  sufficient  insight  into  her  brief 
married  life  :  “  We  hear  that  the  husband  of  Mrs.  Mapp, 
the  famous  bone-setter  at  Epsom,  ran  away  from  her  last 
week,  taking  with  him  upwards  of  a  hundred  guineas,  and 
such  other  portable  things  as  lay  next  to  his  hand.  Several 
letters  from  Epsom  mention  that  the  footman,  whom  the 
fair  bone-setter  married  the  week  before,  had  taken  a  sud¬ 
den  journey  from  thence  with  what  money  his  wife  had 
earned,  and  that  her  concern  at  first  was  very  great,  but  as 
soon  as  the  surprise  was  over,  she  grew  gay,  and  seems  to 
think  the  money  well  disposed  of,  as  it  was  like  to  rid  her  of 
a  husband.”  At  this  time  she  was  at  the  height  of  her 
prosperity ;  in  December  of  the  next  year  she  died,  “  at 
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her  lodgings  near  Seven  Dials,  so  miserably  poor  that  the 
parish  was  obliged  to  bury  her.” 

Dr.  Ward,  one  of  the  quacks  mentioned  as  accompanying 
Mrs.  Mapp  to  the  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields  Theatre,  was  the 
son  of  a  drysalter  in  Thames  Street.  He  became  a  foot¬ 
man,  and  it  is  said  that  whilst  travelling  with  his  master 
on  the  continent  he  obtained  from  some  monks  those  re¬ 
ceipts  by  which  he  afterwards  made  his  “  Friar’s  Balsam  ” 
and  other  nostrums.  He  began  to  practise  physic  about 
1 733,  and  for  some  time  combated  the  united  efforts  of  wit, 
learning,  argument,  and  ridicule.  'Fhe  Grub  Street  Journal 
attacked  him  in  a  well-written  article,  showing  the  mischiev¬ 
ous  effects  of  his  pill,”  giving  instances  of  fatal  results 
from  its  use,  and  pointing  out  its  probable  principal  ingre¬ 
dient.  Hu  replied,  giving  copies  of  depositions  made  be¬ 
fore  certain  magistrates  to  show  that  these  fatalities  arose 
from  other  causes.  He  also  inserted  in  his  reply  several 
testimonials  to  his  wonderful  success.  The  controversy 
went  on  for  some  time,  no  doubt  much  to  Ward’s  profit. 
One  of  his  detractors  finishes  an  article  with  the  following 
warning  to  the  public  :  — 

“  Before  you  take  his  drop  or  pill. 

Take  leave  of  friends,  and  make  your  will.” 

Praised  by  General  Churchill  and  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Reynolds,  he  was  called  in  to  prescribe  for  George  the 
Second.  The  king  recovering  in  spite  of  his  attentions. 
Ward  received  a  solemn  vote  of  thanks  from  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  obtained  the  privilege  of  driving  his  car¬ 
riage  through  St.  James’s  Park.  He  died  in  1761,  leaving 
his  statue,  by  Carlini,  to  the  Society  of  Arts. 

Dr.  Taylor,  or  the  Chevalier  Taylor,  as  be  called  himself, 
was  a  quack  oculist,  whose  impudence  was  unparalleled,  as 
his  memoirs  written  by  himself  will  testify.^  Dr.  John¬ 
son,  in  a  conversation  with  his  friend  Beauclerk,  talking 
of  celebrated  and  successful  irregular  practisers  in  physic, 
said  :  “  Taylor  was  the  most  ignorant  man  I  ever  knew, 
but  sprightly;  Ward  the  dullest.  Taylor  challenged  me 
once  to  talk  Latin  with  him.  I  quoted  some  of  Horace, 
which  be  took  to  be  part  of  my  own  speech.  He  said  a 
few  words  well  enough.”  Beauclerk.  —  “I  remember,  sir, 
you  said  that  Taylor  was  an  instance  how  far  impudence 
could  carry  ignorance.”  It  was  said  of  Taylor  that  five 
of  his  coach-horses  were  blind  in  consequence  of  their 
master  having  exercised  his  skill  upon  them. 

About  this  time  there  practised  in  Moorfields  a 
who  advertised  himself  as  the  “  Unborn  Doctor, 
writer  of  the  time  speaks  of  him  as  the  “  stuttering  Un¬ 
born  Doctor,”  and  relates  that  a  gentleman  having  asked 
him  to  explain  his  title,  he  replied,  Why,  you  s-s-ee. 
sir,  1  w-w-as  not  b-born  a  d-d-doctor,  and  s-s-so  I  am  an 
u-u-u-unborn  doctor.” 

We  may  mention  here  Dr.  Hancock,  who  recommended 
cold  water  and  stewed  prunes  as  a  universal  panacea. 
There  was  also  the  proprietor  of  the  Anodyne  Necklace, 
the  wearing  of  which  for  one  night  would  enable  children 
to  cut  their  teeth  without  pain,  even  though  they  had  pre¬ 
viously  been  on  the  brink  of  the  grave.  These  necklaces 
had  a  good  sale  at  the  really  moderate  price,  considering 
their  etfect,  of  five  shillings  each. 

We  must  not  pass  over  the  gentleman  who  thus  intro¬ 
duces  himself  in  the  Evening  Post  of  August  the  6th, 
1717:  “This  is  to  give  notice  that  Doctor  Benjamin 
Thornhill,  sworn  servant  to  His  Majesty  King  George, 
seventh  son  of  the  seventh  son,  who  has  kept  a  stage  in  the 
rounds  of  West  Smithfield  for  several  months  past,  will 
continue  to  be  advised  with  every  day  in  the  week,  from 
eight  in  the  morning  till  eight  at  night,  at  his  lodgings  at 
the  Swan  Inn,  in  West  Smithfield,  tUl  Michaelmas,  for  the 
good  of  all  people  that  lie  languishing  under  distempers, 
he  knowing  that  Talenta  in  agro  non  est  abscondita  —  that 
a  talent  ought  not  to  be  hid  in  the  earth.  Therefore  he 
exposes  himself  in  public  for  the  good  of  the  poor.  The 
many  cures  he  has  performed  has  given  the  world  great 
satisfaction,  having  cured  fifteen  hundred  people  of  the 
king’s  evil,  and  several  hundreds  that  have  l^en  blind, 

>  He  pabliehed  his  trsTcle  In  1762,  in  which  he  etjrled  himMlf  "  Oplhelml- 
antor  Pontifleel,  Impeiial,  Ro}al,”ete. 
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lame,  deaf,  and  diseased.  God  Almighty  having  been 
pleased  to  bestow  upon  him  so  great  a  talent,  he  thinki 
nimself  bound  in  duty  to  be  helpful  to  all  sorts  of  personi 
that  are  afflicted  with  any  distemper.  He  will  tell  you  in 
a  minute  what  distemper  you  are  troubled  with  and  whether 
you  are  curable  or  not.  If  not  curable  he  will  not  take 
any  one  in  hand  if  ho  might  have  five  hundred  pounds  for 
a  reward.  ’ 

Of  foreign  quacks  who  have  resided  in  England  we  may 
mention  Dominicetti,  Katerfelto,  and  Cagliostro.  Domi- 
nicetti  in  1765  set  up  medicated  baths  in  Cheyne  Walk, 
Chelsea,  which,  although  they  made  a  considerable  sensa¬ 
tion  for  a  time,  do  not  seem  to  have  secured  the  lasting 
favor  of  the  public,  for  in  1 782  Dominicetti  became  bank¬ 
rupt.  Katerfelto,  an  ex-Prussian  soldier,  practised  in  Eng¬ 
land  during  the  great  prevalence  of  influenza  in  1782.  To 
the  sale  of  his  nostrums  he  added  the  attractions  of  leger¬ 
demain,  and  electric  and  microscopical  exhibitions.  Cov- 
per,  in  his  “  Task  ”  alludes  to  him  :  — 

“And  Katerfelto,  with  his  hair  on  end 
At  his  own  wonders,  wondering  for  his  bread.” 

The  “  arch-quack  ”  Cagliostro,  whose  story  is  told  by 
Carlyle,  favored  England  with  his  presence  from  1785  to 
1787.  He  lived  in  Sloane  Street,  Knightsbridge,  where  he 
did  a  good  trade  in  Egyptian  pills  at  tliirty  shillings  the 
drachm. 

In  1780,  Dr.  Graham  opened  a  house  in  the  Adelphi 
Terrace  as  the  Temple  of  Health,  His  rooms  were  stuffed 
with  glass  globes,  marble  statues,  medico-electric  apparatus, 
figures  of  dragons,  stained  glass,  and  other  theatrical  prop¬ 
erties.  The  air  was  drugged  with  incense,  and  the  ear 
was  charmed  with  strains  of  music  from  a  self-acting  organ. 
Here  he  lectured  on  the  beneficial  effects  of  clcctrici^ 
and  magnetism,  and  explained,  according  to  his  advertise¬ 
ments,  “  the  whole  art  of  enjoying  health  and  vigor  of 
body  and  mind,  and  of  preserving  and  exalting  personal 
beauty  and  loveliness ;  or,  in  other  words,  of  living  with 
health,  honor,  and  happiness  in  this  world  for  at  least  a 
hundred  years.”  One  of  the  means  to  this  end  was  the 
frequent  use  of  mud  baths  at  a  guinea  each  ;  and  on  cer¬ 
tain  occasions  he  might  be  seen  up  to  his  chin  in  mud, 
accompanied  by  tbe  priestess  of  the  temple,  otherwise 
Vestina,  the  Goddess  of  Health.  This  “  goddess  ”wu 
Emma  Lyons,  previously  a  domestic  servant,  afterwards 
the'  wife  of  Sir  William  Hamilton  and  the  friend  of  Lord 
Nelson.  Dr.  Graham  removed  to  Schomberg  House  in 
Pall  Mall,  where  he  opened  the  Temple  of  Health  and 
Hymen.  Here  he  had  his  celestial  bed,  which  he  pro¬ 
fessed  cost  sixty  thousand  pounds.  One  night  in  this  M 
secured  a  beautiful  progeny,  and  might  be  had  for  one 
hundred  pounds.  For  a  supply  of  his  Elixir  of  Life  he 
required  one  thousand  pounds  in  advance.  A  Prussian 
traveller  who  was  in  England  at  the  time  described  this 
temple,  with  its  vari-colored  transparent  glasses,  its  rich 
vases  of  perfumes,  half-gqinea  treatises  on  health,  and 
divine  balm  at  a  guinea  a  bottle.  Magneto-electric  beds 
were  on  the  second  floor,  and  might  be  slept  in  for  fifty 
pounds  a  night.  Each  bed  rested  on  six  massy,  trans¬ 
parent  columns.  Phe  perfumed  drapery  was  of  purple,  the 
curtains  of  celestial  blue. 

Grabam  spared  no  expense  to  attract  visitors.  Ho  had 
two  footmen  in  gaudy  liveries  and  gold-laced  hats  to 
stand  at  the  entrance.  His  rooms  at  night  were  brill¬ 
iantly  lighted.  With  an  admittance  fee  of  five  shillings, 
his  rooms  were  crowded  by  people  anxious  to  see  this  mag¬ 
nificent  show  and  to  hear  the  lecture  of  the  quack  or  his 
assistants.  One  of  his  advertisements  informs  us  that 
“  Vestina,  the  rosy  Goddess  of  Health,  presides  at  the 
evening  lecture,  assisting  at  the  display  of  the  celestial 
meteors,  and  of  that  sacred  vital  fire  over  which  she 
watches,  and  whose  application  in  the  cure  of  diseases  Ae 
daily  has  the  honor  of  directing.  The  descriptive  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  the  apparatus  in  the  daytime  is  conducted  by  the 
ofliciating  junior  priest.”  This  priest  was  a  young  medical 
man,  afterwards  Dr.  Mitford,  and  father  of  the  celebrated 
authoress. 

Graham’s  expenses  were  very  large,  and  when  the 
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blic  cea!<ed  to  patronize  him  and  hia  receipts  fell  off,  the 
.mnle  of  Health  was  closed,  and  the  whole  of  the 


^mple  Health  was  closed,  and  the  whole  of  the 
“prowrties”  were  sold  by  auction  in  1784.  Graham  died 
poor  m  the  neighborhood  of  Glasgow. 


LUCKY  NUMBERS. 

There  is  a  widely  spread  tendency  to  believe  in  lucky 
numbers.  'Fhe  mystical  properties  of  numbers,  and  the 
doctrine  of  chances,  have  both  something  to  do  with  this 
matter.  Card-players  have  a  number  of  crotchets  of  this 

^lod _ “  luck  under  the  deuce,”  bad  luck  under  the  nine  of 

diamonds,  an  even  number  for  the  trump  card.  One  theory 
jajs  that  even  ntimbers  are  unlucky,  because  each  can  be 
divided  into  two,  thereby  denoting  death  and  dissolution. 
One  nation  made  the  year  consist  of  359  days,  so  that  it 
ihould  not  divide  into  twelve  equal  months.  Some  of  the 
early  Christians  pronounced  for  odd  numbers ;  because  God 
is  1  in  8,  and  because  He  made  holy  the  7th  day.  The 
number  7  and  its  multiples  were  on  other  grounds  made 
lucky ;  because  a  human  being  sheds  his  teeth  at  7,  be¬ 
comes  a  youth  at  twice  7,  a  man  at  thrice  7,  and  reaches 
his  grand  climacteric  at  nine  times  7.  In  some  parts  of 
England,  the  housewives  put  their  hens  on  an  odd  number 
of  eggs;  because,  with  an  even  number,  they  fear  there 
would  be  no  chicks.  The  current  year  of  our  Lord  is  al¬ 
ways  a  lucky  number  in  the  estimation  of  some  persons. 
Addison  said,  in  the  Spectator  :  “  1  have  been  told  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  zealous  dissenter,  who,  being  a  great  enemy  to  Popery, 
and  believing  that  bad  men  are  the  most  fortunate  in  the 
world,  will  lay  two  to  one  on  the  number  666  against  any 
other  number  ;  because,  says  he,  it  is  the  number  of  the 
beast.”  This  mystical  number  has  played  a  great  part  in 
luck  speculations.  Some  Apocalyptic  interpreters  will  have 
it  that  666  is  the  Pope  himself ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
Roman  Catholic  journalist  has  recently  striven  to  show  that 
if  Bismarck  were  spelled  Bistmarck,  it  would  be  exactly 
eouivalent  to  666.  Number  3  is  greatly  in  favor  for  luck  ; 
acboolboys  insist  that  the  third  time  will  be  fair,  or  will  re¬ 
sult  in  success.  There  is  an  old  superstition  or  maxim, 
call  it  which  we  may,  that  three  handfuls  of  sand  on  a  dead 
body  are  as  good  as  a  funeral.  The  Romans  had  notions 
about  the  breadth  of  a  camp  fosse  measuring  an  odd  num¬ 
ber  of  feet ;  the  holding  of  markets  at  intervals  of  an  odd 
number  of  days ;  the  taking  of  the  census  at  intervals  of  an 
odd  number  of  years ;  the  dining  at  a  triclinium  or  three- 
sided  table ;  the  Graces  being  three,  the  F uries  three,  and 
the  Muses  seven.  Greek  cities  had  an  odd  number  of 
gates.  The  French  peasantry  have  a  knack  of  making  out 
lucky  and  unlucky  years  for  great  personages,  by  adding 
together  the  year  of  our  Lord,  the  digits  which  compose 
that  number,  the  age  of  the  individual,  and  the  number  of 
years  between  his  birth,  marriage,  or  some  other  notable 
event  in  his  life  —  an  elastic  sort  of  process,  which  can  be 
made  to  prove  anything  we  wish. 

The  silly  belief  in  lucky  numbers  has  nowhere  been  car¬ 
ried  to  a  more  absurd  extent  than  in  reference  to  lottery 
tickets.  The  state  openly  and  avowedly  gave  less  than  it 
received ;  the  aggregate  of  prizes  was  far  lower  than  the 
money  paid  by  the  public  for  the  tickets ;  and  the  profit 
was  transferred  to  the  treasury  as  revenue.  The  state  mo¬ 
rality  said  to  the  public  :  “  We  do  not  cheat  you  ;  you  can 
buy  tickets  or  not,  as  you  please ;  and  whatever  prize  you 
draw,  we  will  honorably  pay  you  the  full  amount :  as  to 
the  blanks,  you  must  of  course  take  your  chance,  and  must 
be  prepared  to  expect  that  they  are  much  more  numerous 
than  the  prizes.”  Then  why  did  the  public  rush  to  the 
lottery  offices  to  buy  tickets,  knowing  all  the  time  that 
whatever  the  state  might  win  by  the  system  must  neces- 
^ly  be  lost  by  the  aggregate  of  ticket- buyers  V  Every 
buyer  hopeii  that  his  partiemar  ticket  would  be  a  lucky  one, 
and  would  bring  him  some  large  sum.  Every  ticket  was 
numbered ;  and  he  might  indulge  his  own  fancy  in  select- 
*ng  a  particular  number. 

Ai  no  one  knew  beforehand  which  number  would  be  suc¬ 


cessful,  and  as  all  had  an  equal  chance  of  success,  a  reason¬ 
able  man  would  just  as  willingly  purchase  one  number  as 
another.  But  lottery-ticket  buyers  were  not  reasonable; 
they  were  gamblers,  although  they  did  not  say  it,  and  per¬ 
haps  did  not  even  know  it ;  and  were  tempted  by  whatever 
superstition  clung  to  luck  in  numbers.  The  lottery  con¬ 
tractors  or  lottery  office  keepers  knew  this  well,  and  made 
their  market  out  of  it ;  each  one  claimed  to  have  been  par¬ 
ticularly  fortunate  in  the  sale  of  tickets  which  had  turned 
up  prizes ;  and,  on  the  principle  post  hoc,  propter  hoc, 
invited  the  public  to  believe  that  past  good  luck  was  an 
augury  of  future  good  luck  at  the  same  office.  One  of  the 
firms,  catching  hold  of  an  old  woman  named  Goodluck, 
gave  her  £30  a  year  for  the  use  of  her  name  as  a  nominal 
partner ;  and  for  many  years  the  house  of  Goodluck  &  Co. 
took  the  lead.  So  large  was  the  business  done  by  some  of 
these  firms,  that  as  much  as  £10,000  was  on  one  occasion 
given  for  the  goodwill  of  a  lottery  office. 

In  the  reign  of  George  I.  the  footman  of  a  lady  of  quality 
dreamed  that  two  particular  numbers  would  turn  up  prizes ; 
he  bought  these  two  tickets  on  the  following  day  ;  but  they 
both  turned  up  blanks,  and  he  put  an  end  to  his  existence. 
In  his  trunk  was  found  a  memorandum  to  the  effect  that, 
when  his  riches  came  to  him,  he  would  marry  Grace 
Farmer,  that  he  would  make  her  wait  upon  him,  and  that 
he  would  eat  and  drink  all  day  long.  Towards  the  end  of 
the  same  reign,  a  mathematician,  familiar  with  the  theory 
of  probabilities,  demonstrated  that,  in  a  particular  year,  the 
chances  were  34,999  to  1  against  a  particular  number  win¬ 
ning  the  £l0,UU0  prize  ;  11,669  to  1  against  a  £3,000  prize  ; 
and  6  to  1  agiiinst  obtaining  any  prize  at  all.  But  all  such 
warnings  were  of  no  use.  A  banker’s  clerk  was  one  day 
found  raving  mad  in  the  street  ;  he  had  bought  a  ticket 
bearing  a  favorite  number,  and  was  robbed  of  it :  on  the 
day  of  the  drawing  of  the  lottery  that  number  came  up  a 
£30,000  prize,  and  grief  and  rage  were  too  much  for  him. 

The  days  of  George  III.  were  full  of  odd  incidents  about 
lucky  numbers  in  the  lottery.  One  Mr.  Barnes,  a  grocer, 
bought  four  consecutive  numbers ;  fearing  that  this  would 
be  unlucky,  he  exchanged  one  of  them  ;  but  by  an  annoy¬ 
ing  freak  of  fortune,  the  rejected  number  turned  up  a  £20,- 
000  prize,  which  fell  to  the  lot  of  one  Captain  Young. 
About  a  fortnight  before  the  drawing  of  one  of  the  lotteries, 
three  friends  determined  to  buy  a  ticket  among  them  ;  but 
not  being  able  to  agree  upon  the  number  to  be  selected,  they 
requested  a  little  girl  to  decide  for  U^em.  She  fixed  upon 
No.  10,000.  They  did  not  like  it,  thinking  the  number  too 
obvious,  not  sufficiently  mysterious.  She  refused  to  amend 
her  choice,  declaring  her  conviction  that  the  number  would 
prove  a  lucky  one.  Whereupon,  setting  her  down  as  a  silly 
goose,  they  bought  another  ticket;  but  No.  10,000,  as  it 
happened,  did  turn  up  a  prize  of  £20,000. 

An  odd  incident  was  connected  with  a  lottery  ticket 
early  in  the  present  century.  Baron  U’ Aguilar  was  re¬ 
quested  by  a  friend  to  purchase  for  him  No.  14,068,  which 
he  felt  certain  would  prove  a  lucky  one.  The  baron  could 
not  fulfil  the  commission,  for  he  found  th.at  this  particular 
number  was  already  sold.  The  number  came  up  a  prize  of 
£20,000.  So  far  there  was  vexation  for  Baron  D’ Aguilar’s 
friend.  On  the  other  hand,  the  lucky  winner  (a  draper  in 
Cornhill)  remained  a  long  time  without  his  money,  owing 
to  a  blunder  of  his  own ;  he  had  bought  ten  tickets,  and 
had  entered  their  numbers  in  a  note-bwk  as  a  memoran¬ 
dum  ;  but  he  wrote  14,668  instead  of  14,068,  and  remained 
long  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  that  ticket  had  proved  a  lucky 
one. 

The  owner  of  White  Conduit  House,  some  sixty  or 
seventy  years  ago,  lost  his  all  by  lotteries,  and  Ijecame  im¬ 
poverished.  Meeting  a  friend  one  day,  he  said  he  had  a 
presentiment  that  a  particular  number  would  be  a  great 
prize  ;  money  was  lent  to  him  to  buy ;  it  came  up  a  prize ; 
he  squandered  the  treasure,  and  died  a  beggar.  A  man,  and 
his  cousin,  a  married  woman,  clubbed  their  small  means  to 
buy  a  sixteenth  of  a  lottery  ticket;  she  went  to  the  office  to 
buy  it,  taking  with  her  a  little  girl ;  the  girl,  being  asked  to 
select  the  number,  fixed  upon  23,824 ;  she  could  give  no 
particular  reason,  but  adhered  to  her  choice  —  declaring 
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that  the  number  would  be  a  lucky  one.  It  came  up  a  prize 
of  £10.000 ;  the  man  went  and  received  the  due  aliquot 
part,  £625.  Having  some  peculiar  notions  about  the 
property  or  non-property  of  married  women,  he  pocketed 
all  the  money ;  but  the  law  afterwards  compelled  him  to 
share  it  with  her.  Charles  Lamb  tells  a  story  of  a  gentle¬ 
man  who  had  purchased  No.  1,069 ;  passing  a  lottery  office, 
he  saw  a  placard  announcing  that  that  number  had  come 
up  a  £2u,000  prize ;  he  walked  round  St.  Paul’s  to  cool  his 
agitation  before  entering  the  office  :  on  going  back  again, 
be  found  that  he  had  mistaken  10,069  for  1,069. 

The  law  had  fi  equentlj'  to  decide  cases  about  lucky  num¬ 
bers.  A  lady  (just  before  the  abolition  of  lotteries  in  1826) 
wished  to  purchase  the  number  of  the  year  in  which  she 
was  born,  1792;  finding  this  was  sold,  she  bought  one  dif¬ 
fering  from  it  by  0  only,  namely,  1 7,092.  She  was  in  the 
hall  when,  as  she  declared,  No  17,092  was  audibly  an¬ 
nounced  as  a  £30,000  prize  ;  and  she  brought  an  action  for 
the  money  ;  but  it  was  proved  that  her  ears  or  her  imagi¬ 
nation  must  have  deceived  her.  In  another  case,  one  Mr. 
M'Kellar  owed  some  kindness  to  his  friend,  Mr.  Bellamy. 
He  bought  a  quarter  of  a  ticket,  and  said  that  Bellamy 
should  have  hsdf  the  proceeds,  if  it  turned  up  a  prize.  This 
was  done  twice  over,  but  both  tickets  were  blanks.  Bella¬ 
my’s  daughter  then  dreamed  that  No.  5  would  be  a  £20,- 
000  prize ;  this  number  was  not  to  be  had  ;  but  “  Something 
told  Bellamy  to  multiply  his  daughter’s  number  by  itself, 
and  add  2  to  it.”  This  made  27.  No.  27  was  bought,  and 
it  was  drawn  a  £20,000  prize.  M'Kellar  declared  that  he 
had  not  repeated  his  promise  after  the  second  failure,  and  a 
lawsuit  was  maintained  to  decide  this  point.  Bellamy  also 
claimed  an  additional  percentage  “  for  the  ingenuity  of  his 
guess  about  No.  27.” 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

Thb  street  cars  in  Edinburgh  are  lighted  with  gas. 

Qbnbral  Trochu  has  finished  a  work  with  the  title  of 
“  Mes  Memoires  Militaires.” 

The  French  are  following  the  example  of  the  Germans  in  re¬ 
organizing  their  artillery. 

M.  Offenbach,  the  well-known  composer,  has  become  lessee 
of  the  Oaietd  Theatre,  Paris. 

The  bust  of  Mazzini  is  to  be  placed  in  the  Gallery  of  Ulustri- 
ous  Men  on  the  Capitol  at  Rome. 

At  Copenhagen,  the  first  stone  of  the  new  National  Theatre 
has  been  laid  by  the  King  of  Denmark. 

It  is  said  that  the  prettiest  tomb  in  P^re  la  Chaise  is  that  of 
Helen  Adrianoff,  a  Russian  ballet  dancer. 

Dorinu  November  tlie  Royal  National  Lifeboat  Association 
saved  in  Great  Britain  165  lives  and  seven  vessels. 

The  "  duplex  ”  system  of  telegraphy  is  being  tried  on  the 
English  telegraph  lines  under  the  auspices  of  the  Post  Office. 

It  is  said  that  the  wife  of  Pire  Hyacinthe  had  all  her  fortune 
in  the  bank  of  Bowles  Brothers,  and  that  both  arc  now  penniless. 

Ldioi  Meroantini,  the  composer  of  the  “  Garibaldi  Hymn,” 
has  died  at  Palermo,  and  a  roonnment  is  to  be  erected  to  his 
memory. 

An  engineer  and  head  sub-engineer  of  the  French  navy  are 
studying  the  construction  of  composite  wood  and  iron  ships  in 
Porumonth  (Eng.)  dockyard. 

To  M.  Thiers  the  following  is  attributed  :  “  The  efforts  of 
the  Right  against  the  Republic  resemble  those  of  an  infant  who 
attempts  to  upset  a  railway  train  with  a  pin.” 

Mr.  Charles  Meekino,  linendraper,  Ilolborn,  London,  is 
reported  to  have  left  a  fortune  not  much  short  of  a  million  and 
a  naif.  It  wasn’t  shrewd  of  Mecking  to  leave  it  1 
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Thb  ex  Italian  Admiral  Persano,  who  suffered  defeat  by  the 
Austrians  at  Lissa,  and  who  after  that  disastrous  affair  wiote 
the  famous  "  We  are  masters  of  the  waters,"  is  about  to  publish 
a  detailed  history  of  the  Lissa  naval  engagement. 

Mr.  G.  Smith,  of  the  British  Museum,  whose  translation  of 
the  Chaldean  account  of  the  Deluge  has  caused  so  much  talk 
lately,  has  been  asked  by  the  proprietors  of  a  daily  London 
paper  to  go  to  the  East  to  undertake  further  researches. 

The  excavations  on  the  Esquiline  continue  to  furnish  occa¬ 
sional  relics  of  ancient  art.  A  fine  female  bust  of  white  marble 
is  one  of  the  most  recently  discovered  treasures  of  this  kind 
There  are  remnants  of  red  and  yellow  paint  on  the  pines  and 
oak-leaves  which  crown  this  head. 


The  gentleman  who  calls  himself  “  Lewis  Carroll,”  and  i, 
such  is  so  widely  known  as  the  author  of  the  fairy  stories,  “Al¬ 
ice’s  Adventures  in  Wonderland,”  and  “  Through  the  Lookinir- 
Glass,”  is  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dodsdon,  of  Christ  Church,  Oxfoid, 
The  stories  were  first  told  to  Miss  Alice  Liddell,  the  daughter 
of  the  Dean  of  Christ  Church. 

When  Laplace  met  the  late  Mrs.  Bomerville  for  the  fini 
time,  he  said,  in  his  lofty  way,  “  Madam,  there  have  Imn  onlr 
three  women  who  have  understood  me — yourself,  Caroline 
Herschcl,  and  a  Mrs.  Greig,  of  whom  I  have  never  been  able 
to  leant  anything.”  “  I  was  Mrs.  Greig,”  said  the  modest  little 
woman.  “So,  then,  there  are  only  two  of  you!”  exclaimed 
the  philosopher. 

M.  Charles  Lecocq,  whose  Cent  Viergis  has  gone  the  round 
of  musical  Europe,  has  had  another  decided  success  in  Brueseli 
with  his  comic  opera.  La  t'Ule  de  Madame  Angot,  produced  at 
the  Fantaisies-Parisiennes.  It  is  not  an  opera  buffa,  but  a  gen¬ 
uine  musical  comedy,  treating  of  a  story  of  the  Halle  and  the 
Marche'  des  Innocents  in  Paris,  at  the  period  of  the  Republican 
Directory.  Mile.  Lan^,  the  famed  actress,  is  introduced  it 
the  drama.  M.  Lecocq\  music  is  pronounced  to  be  moat  piq¬ 
uant  and  exhilarating. 

M.  Krnka,  the  Inventor  of  the  breechloader  which  has  bwn 
adopted  hy  the  War  Department  at  St.  Petersburg  for  the  Rus¬ 
sian  army,  has  Just  published  a  pamphlet  at  Prague  in  which 
he  describes  a  new  invention  of  nis  called  the  “  Kulomet,"  or 
hand  mitrailleur.  The  Kulomet,  he  says,  is  of  simple  construe- 
tion,  and  may  be  used  by  the  soldier  on  any  ground,  however 
hilly,  just  like  a  rifle.  It  is  comparatively  cheaper  and  simpler 
than  the  Werndl  and  other  breechloaders  used  by  Europeu 
arinies,^  and  a  soldier  armed  with  it  can  under  all  circumsiuncei 
fire  thrice  as  rapidly  as  with  the  zundnadelgcwehr  ;  in  battle  It 
will  fire  twenty-four  shots  a  minute,  while  other  bn'cchlotden 
only  fire  from  twelve  to  thirteen  a  minute.  Any  rifle  may  h- 
converted  into  a  Kulomet,  and  any  cartridges  may  be  m-el 
with  it. 

_  The  second  volume  of  the  Memoirs  of  Moscheles,  edited  by  i 
his  widow,  has  just  appeared  at  Leipzig.  This  work,  which  ii  j 
now^  complete,  is  full  of  interesting  information  about  the 
musical  events  of  the  last  half-century.  Moscheles  kept,  up  to 
the  day  of  his  death,  two  years  ago,  a  diary  in  which  hr 
minutely^  recorded  all  his  exireriences,  and  his  constant  inter 
course  with  such  men  as  Beethoven,  Weber,  Mendelssohn,  and 
Schumann  enabled  him  to  collect  a  mass  of  facts  and  anecd()t^ 
which  throw  much  valuable  light  on  recent  musical  history 
The  greater  part  of  this  diary  was  written  in  I^ondon,  when 
Moscheles  settled  in  1826 ;  and  he  describes  in  a  vivid  and  at¬ 
tractive  style  the  various  incidents  of  his  career  in  England  ii 
director  of  the  Philliarinonic  Concerts,  and  the  events  which 
most  interested  the  English  musical  public  during  that  tinK, 
such  as  the  great  Handel  festival  of  1834  in  Westmindtt 
Abbey. 

Vincent  Pol,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  modem  Polisk 
poets  after  Mickiewicz,  died  at  Lemberg  last  month  in  his  sixty- 
sixth  year.  His  “  Songs  of  Janus,”  written  during  the  ininr 
rection  of  18,30,  in  which  he  fought  as  a  common  soldier,  aooi 
gained  a  wide  popularity  in  Poland,  and  many  of  them  are  wb)! 
by  the  I’olish  peasantry  to  this  day.  Scarcely  less  popular  »i» 
the  “  Song  about  our  Country  ”  and  “  Mohort,”  both  fuHvi 
that  fervent  patriotism  which  is  characteristic  of  the  best  Polisl 
poetry  of  our  time,  and  remarkable  for  a  style  at  once  vigoroit 
and  simple.  Vincent  Pol  filled  for  some  years  before  his  desth 
the  chair  of  ethnology  in  the  University  of  Cr’.cow,  and  wz- 
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^  pointed  a  few  weeks  ago  a  member  of  the  new  Academy  of 
Aiencts  in  that  city,  but  his  bad  health,  which  had  brought  on 
temporary  attack  of  blindness,  almost  incapacitated  him  for 
work.  "H'S  funeral  place  at  Cracow  and  was  attended  by 

steerid  thousands  of  his  countrymen. 

Wb  find  this  in  the  London  Court  Journal;  “  An  incident  was 
told  the  other  day  of  sn  artist  gifted  in  his  own  particular  litie, 
hat  whose  career,  unfortunately  for  art,  was  cut  short  by  death 
^the  late  Henry  Tidcy.  Among  lovers  of  art  Tidey  was 
looked  upon  as  a  really  great  figure-painter,  and_  though  his 
merits  failed  to  bring  him  Academy  honors,  his  pictures  were 
meerlv  bought  by  collectors  and  dealers  before  they  had  left  the 
^1. '  He  had  always  far  more  commissions  than  he  could  un¬ 
dertake,  and  at  length  his  health  broke  down  under  this  con- 
itant  demand  fur  the  fruits  of  his  brain.  One  of  his  last  and 
most  admired  works  is  called  the  ‘  Bride  of  Abydos,’  from  By- 
toa’b  poem.  The  very  day  Mr.  Tidey  died,  his  picture  chanced 
to  be  sold  by  the  dealer  to  whom  he  had  sold  it.  It  fetched  a 
Isree  price,  but  immediately  the  news  of  his  death  became 
known  hidf-a  dozen  different  jicrsons  were  ready  to  give  double 
the  price  for  its  jxisscssion.  However,  the  lucky  owner  would 
not  part  with  it,  and  the  picture  is  now  in  America,  where  it  is 
likely  to  remain.” 

An  iutereBting  discovery  has,  it  is  stated,  been  made  lately 
by  an  Italian.  He  has  hit  upon  a  method  by  which  nert’es  may 
be  tuned  like  harp-strings,  and  brought  into  harmony  with  each 
other.  His  theory  is  that  nervous  systems,  like  musical  instru¬ 
ments,  arc  all  liable  to  change  of  tone,  and  this  change  is  of 
liule  importance  if  all  the  nerves  change  together,  as  by  atten¬ 
tion  to  diet  and  temperature  the  evil  may  !«  corrected  «n  masse, 
hot  when,  owing  to  accident  or  uneven  wear,  the  general  har¬ 
mony  of  the  nerves  is  destroyed,  a  disconnected  action  is  the 
result,  and  a  special  mode  of  treatment  is  required,  of  which  he 
profess  to  possess  the  key.  He  calls  himself  a  “  nerve-tuner,” 
and  contracts  to  keep  nerves  in  order  bv  the  month  or  year. 
There  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  people  should  not  take  lessons 
in  “  nerve-tuning,”  and,  like  violin  perfonners,  acquire  them- 
Mives  the  tuning  art.  Some  nerves,  like  fiddles,  want  tuning 
each  time  they  are  used,  and  if  every  man  and  woman  could 
icrew  up  his  or  her  nerve  fibres  as  they  become  relaxed,  the 
world  would  be  saved  a  vast  amount  of  trouble,  for  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  the  principal  sufferers  from  nervous  disorders  are 
not  those  who  immediately  labor  under  them,  but  their  friends 
ind  acquaintances. 

According  to  a  note  recently  presented  to  the  Paris  Acad¬ 
emy  of  Sciences  by  M.  H.  Violette,  the  manager  of  some  nitre 
rebneries  at  Lille,  platinum  cun  be  fused  in  an  ordinary  furnace, 
provided  there  is  a  strung  draught.  The  furnace  cousiructed  by 
U.  Violette  for  his  experiments  had  a  capacity  of  about  a  cubic 
metre,  and  was  connected  to  a  shaft  more  than  ninety-eight  feet 
hi;;h,  and  about  4  feet  diameter.  A  strong  and  powerful  draught 
exitt^  in  this  shaft,  wliicli  was  employed  to  carry  off  the  prod- 
gcu  of  combustion  from  eight  large  boiler  furnaces ;  so  that 
the  combustion  in  the  experimental  furnace  was  very  active. 
Craeibleii  of  various  niutei  iais  charged  with  iron  were  speedily 
fowd  with  their  contents,  and  even  a  Hessian  crucible,  which 
gave  the  best  results,  was  partially  fused,  the  carbon  lining, 
however,  resisting  perfectly.  Into  a  Hessian  crucible,  therefore, 
M.  Violette  plac^  fifty  grammes  of  platinum,  both  spongy  and 
in  fragments,  and  after  submitting  the  crucible  to  the  furnace  fur 
an  hour,  a  button  of  platinum  perfectly  melteil,  and  weighing  fifty 
nmmes,  was  obtained.  By  means  of  the  intense  heat  of  this 
ramace,  M.  Violette  succeeded  in  obtaining  crystallized  alumin¬ 
ium  by  placing  a  mixture  of  the  metal  and  bora.x  in  the  cruci¬ 
ble.  This  fact  has  an  interest  for  those  who  would  make  artifi¬ 
cial  gems  ;  several  precious  stones,  as  the  ruby  and  the  sapphire, 
conaiai  almost  wholly  of  alumina,  with  small  quantities  of  silica 
and  oxide  of  iron,  while  the  emerald,  the  topaz,  and  the  opal, 
ait  composed  princijially  of  silica,  with  more  or  less  of  alumina. 

Minister  Jav  took  occasion  at  the  Thanksgiving  Dinner 
given  in  Vienna,  to  dwell  upon  the  necessities  for  the  industries 
of  this  country  being  adequately  represented  in  the  Viennese 
Exhibition  next  year.  Whilst  regretting  that,  in  his  opinion, 
nlUent  attention  had  not  been  given  to  the  subject  in  the 
Coiled  States,  Mr.  Jay  remarked  :  “  In  any  event,  I  understand 
that  onr  common  school  system,  which  Europe  begins  to  recog- 
owaa  ronstitiiting  the  basis  and  strength  of  our  institutions, 
rill  be  fairly  represented,  it  has  been  resolved  by  the  State 
Ilopartinent  at  Washington  that  there  shall  be  sent  to  Vienna 
W1  t^rts,  embracing  the  educational  statistics,  together  with 
die  icbool  re)x>rts  of  the  States,  cities,  and  towns,  law  schools. 


colleges,  and  universities  of  this  country.  And  that  there  also 
be  erect^  on  the  ground  assigned  to  the  United  States  buildings 
to  represent  American  schools  in  full  operation,  with  all  the 
desks,  chairs,  maps,  and  other  appurtenances  of  the  institution, 
so  that  sjicetators  will  be  practically  instructed  in  the  manner 
in  which  schools  are  conducted  in  the  United  States.  Those,  of 
you  who  have  visited  the  polytechnic  schools  of  Austria  will 
well  believe  that  if  our  school  commissioners  can  give  useful 
advice  as  regards  elementary  education,  they  may  in  turn  learn 
much  in  the  more  advanced  schools  of  Vienna,  with  their  course 
for  apprentices,  their  museums  and  collections,  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  onr  higher  schools,  in  points  that  concern  that  artistic 
excellence  which  advances  the  position  of  the  artisan  and  the 
national  preeminence.” 

British  babies  of  the  period  have  just  reason  to  complain  of 
their  lot.  It  was  only  the  other  day  that  the  practice  of  killing 
babies  and  throwing  their  bodies  about  the  streets  had  become 
80  common  in  London,  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  put  a 
check  upon  it.  Fashion,  ever  fickle,  has  now  taken  to  kidnap¬ 
ping  babies  ;  people,  instead  of  wanting  to  get  rid  of  babies,  are 
bent  upon  acquiring  them,  and  it  is  quite  as  unsafe  to  leave  a 
baby,  about  as  an  umbrella.  The  infant  is  snapped  up  in  a  mo¬ 
ment,  and  the  chances  arc  a  dozen  to  one  against  its  ever  being 
restored  to  its  proper  owner.  Indeed,  so  frequent  are  these  rais- 
appro|)riations  of  babies,  that  they  can  only  be  accounted  for  by 
supposing  that  the  babies  are  taken  by  mistake  ;  absent  persons 
pick  up  a  baby  and  carry  it  off  as  they  would  a  pair  of  gloves 
or  auy  other  article  of  small  value.  The  following  advertise¬ 
ment,  which  appears  in  the  Daily  Telegraj^,  shows  how  easily 
nowadays  babies  may  be  lost :  "  Baby.  —  The  lady  who  held  a 
baby  in  Regent’s  Park  on  Thursday  while  the  maid  fetched  a 
cake,  and  on  her  return  could  not  be  found,  is  requested  to  send 
the  baby  to  13  Queen ’s-square,  Bloomsbury.”  The  lady  who 
thus  accidentally  carried  off  a  child  cannot  do  less  than  take  it 
back  herself  in  a  cab.  If  sent  by  a  third  person,  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  baby  may  be  carried  off  again,  and  be  bandied  about  for 
months  before  it  reaches  home.  If  the  lady’s  engagements  will 
not  allow  her  to  restore  the  child  immediately,  perhaps  the  next 
time  she  is  walking  in  the  direction  of  Bloomsbury  she  will  not 
forget  that  she  has  a  little  stranger  in  her  possession  which 
might  as  well  be  returned  to  its  parents. 

An  American  correspondent  of  the  London  Athenteum  fur¬ 
nishes  that  journal  with  the  following  hitherto  unpublished  let¬ 
ter  of  George  Washington  :  — 

“  Mount  Tzrnon,  Ftbnaryb,  1788. 

“  Dear  Sir,  —  At  length  I  have  got  some  answer  to  my  appli¬ 
cation  for  Wolf  Dogs.  I  wish  it  were  more  satisfactory,  but 
such  as  it  is  1  give  it,  as  su.spense  of  all  situations  is  the  most 
disagreeable.  The  information  comes  from  Sir  Edward  Newe- 
sham,  a  Gentleman  of  family  and  fortune  in  Ireland  ;  and  is  in 
these  words :  ‘  1  have  just  received  a  letter  from  your  noble  and 
virtuous  friend  the  Marquis  de  la  Farette,  in  which  he  commu¬ 
nicates  your  wish  to  obtain  a  breed  of  the  true  Irish  wolf  dog, 
and  desires  me  to  procure  if.  I  have  been  these  several  years* 
endeavoring  to  get  that  breed  without  success ;  it  is  nearly  anni¬ 
hilated.  I  have  heard  of  a  bitch  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  but 
not  of  a  couple  anywhere.  I  am  also  told  that  the  Earl  of 
Altamont  has  a  brei^  that  is  nearly  genuine;  if  he  has  I  will 
procure  two  from  him.  The  Muokuis  also  wants  some  at  his 
domain,  where  he  is  troubled  by  the  wolves.  If  raastifiPs  would 
be  of  any  service,  1  could  send  you  some  large  ones,  which  are 
onr  guard  dogs  ;  you  will  honor  me  with  your  commands  about 
them.  They  are  very  fierce,  faithful,  and  "long-lived.’ 

“  If,  upon  this  information,  you  think  I  can  be  farther  nsef.il, 
I  shall  lie  happy  to  render  any  service  in  my  power.  Mustifis* 
I  conceive,  will  not  answer  the  purposes  for  which  the  wolf  dog 
is  wanted.  They  will  guard  a  pen,  which  pen  may  be  secured 
bv  its  situation,  by  our  dogs,  and  various  other  ways;  but  your 
object,  if  I  have  a  right  conception  of  it,  is  to  hunt  and  destroy 
wolves  by  pursuit,  for  which  end  the  mastiff  is  altogether  unfit. 
If  the  proper  kind  can  be  had,  I  have  no  doubt  of  their  being 
sent  by  Sir  Edward,  who  has  sought  all  occasions  to  be  obliging 
to  me.  —  I  am,  dear  sir,  your  most  ob*.  and  atfec*.  servant, 

“  G*.  Washinoton. 

“  Ohmilw  Carter,  Ksq.,  of  Lndler  Term,  Fredericksburg.” 

It  is  probable  that  as  the  world  p^oes  on,  soraetbing  will  be 
done  before  many  years  are  past  to  improve  the  seasons.  'They 
are  all  capable  of  improvement.  Onr  springs  are  too  boisterons 
onr  summers  either  too  rainyor  too  hot,  our  sutnmns  too  foggy', 
and  our  winters  too  cold.  Winter,  above  all  the  other  seasons’ 
requires  immediate  attention,  becanse  it  is  not  only  uncomfort¬ 
able  but  ngly ;  the  absence  of  flowers  and  foliage  adds  much  ta 
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the  general  cheerlessnesa  of  merry  Christmas,  and  it  is  satisfac- 
toiT  to  find  that  steps  are  already  in  contemplation  to  remove 
at  least  some  of  the  objectionable  features  of  this  dreary  period. 
The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  notices  that  an  ingenious  gentleman  in 
Connecticut  has  devised  a  plan  for  obviating  the  naked  condi¬ 
tion  of  trees  during  winter  time,  and  to  prevent  the  falling  of 
leaves  by  the  artificial  warming  of  the  trees.  He  asserts  that  a 
system  of  steam  pipes  twining  among  the  roots  of  shade  trees 
and  kept  hot  by  steam  from  an  ordinary  furnace-boiler  will  have 
the  effect  of  persuading  the  trees  that  the  cold  of  December  is 
merely  a  delusion,  and  that  it  would  therefore  be  fully  to  lay 
aside  their  summer  foliage.  This  is  a  step  in  the  right  direc¬ 
tion,  and  if  we  can  only  manage  to  turn  the  east  wind  round 
and  make  it  blow  from  the  west,  we  shall  have  done  much  to 
render  life  more  tolerable  than  it  is  at  present. 

A  DiSAOREEABLE  incident  somewhat  marred  the  festivities  of 
a  wedding  which  took  place  the  other  day  at  Alashkirt,  in 
Armenia.  It  seems  from  the  account  given  by  a  correspondent 
of  the  Levant  Herald  that  at  the  marriage  of  Bidcnin  Oglow 
Pouzant,  an  Armenian  merchant,  the  bridegroom  called,  for 
certain  cheerful  instruments  of  music,  known  under  the  name 
of  davoul  and  zourna.  The  festive  strains  of  these  instruments, 
however,  were  displeasing  to  the  ears  of  the  late  Mchmed 
Pasha's  family,  who  still  bewailed  his  loss  in  the  adjoining 
house,  and  the  son  of  the  deceased  Pasha,  Abdullah  Bey,  sum¬ 
marily  put  a  stop  to  the  merry-making  of  his  neighlmrs  by  en¬ 
tering  the  nuptial  dwelling  with  a  few  retainers  and  smashing 
davoul  and  zourna.  The  outraged  bridegroom  now  went  in 
person  to  protest  against  this  arbitrary  proceeding  to  Caimacam 
Osman  Bey,  who  took  his  part,  and  told  him  he  was  at  liberty 
to  do  what  he  liked  in  his  own  house.  Fresh  davouls  and 
zournas  were  soon  procured,  and  the  festivities  recommenced 
with  redoubled  vigor.  Abdullah  Bey’s  resentment  was  now 
directed  against  the  caimacim,  and  arming  all  his  servants  he 
put  himself  at  their  head  and  proceeded  to  Osman  Bey’s  house 
to  demand  satisfaction.  The  guard  at  the  door,  however, 
refused  to  allow  him  ingress,  and  a  fierce  struggle  ensued  be¬ 
tween  the  followers  of  the  hostile  beys.  Pistol  and  yataghan 
were  soon  at  work,  and  a  fight  which  lasted  a  couple  of  hours 
ended  in  the  deaths  of  Tazar  Bey  and  Suleiman  Bey,  brothers 
of  Abdullah  Bey,  Hussain  Bey,  brother  of  Osman  Bey,  and 
one  Circassian  guard.  Both  Abdullah  Bey  and  the  caimacam 
are  disfigured  dreadfully.  One  has  a  cut  across  the  forehead, 
and  the  other  has  lost  his  right  car.  The  caimacam’s  daughter 
also  expired  from  sheer  fright.  Quiet  was  at  length  restored 
by  the  arrival  of  a  battalion  of  troops,  but  society  at  Alashkirt 
blames  Abdullah  Bey  for  his  impetuous  conduct,  which  has  led 
to  such  unfortunate  results. 

Last  May,  says  the  Swiss  Times,  Signor  Philip  Spina,  an 
artist,  went  to  Yeroli,  hoping  to  find  in  the  library  of  that 
municipality  some  autographs  not  yet  published  of  Anonio 
Paleario.  He  was  unsuccessful  in  his  researches,  though 
there  were  formerly  two  letters  of  Paleario  in  existence,  in 
which  he  refused  tke  offer  of  returning  to  Veroli,  his  native 
town,  where  his  enemies  in  their  rage  had  stooped  to  insult 
the  tomb  of  his  mother.  These  two  letters  had  been  stolen, 
and  Signor  Spina,  while  making  researches,  found  in  a 
corner  of  a  back  room,  covered  with  dust  and  blackened  by 
smoke,  a  painting.  On  a  closer  inspection,  after  having 
the  painting  cleaned,  he  discovered  it  to  be  the  portrait  of 
Anonio  Paleario,  an  Italian  reformer  of  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  who  was  born  in  1500,  at  Veroli,  in  the  Campa^na  of 
Rome.  Early  lefl  an  orphan,  he  was  educated  at  Rome, 
and  applied  himself  successfully  to  severe  study.  After 
passing  his  early  manhood  under  the  protection  of  a  Roman 
noble,  he  visited  Perugia,  Siena,  Padua,  and  other  seats  of 
learning,  in  search  of  knowledge.  After  having  achieved 
academic  distinction  in  oratory, jx>etry,  and  philosophy,  he 
married  and  settled  in  Siena.  In  1537  he  quarrelled  pub¬ 
licly  with  a  monkish  preacher,  and  in  1542  published 
anonymously  a  treatise  “  On  the  benefit  of  Christ’s  death," 
which  exjx>sed  him  to  the  hostility  of  the  Romish  priest¬ 
hood.  lie  was  denounced  as  a  heretic  from  the  pulpit 
In  1546  he  was  appointed  professor  of  eloquence  at  tmeca, 
and  emulated  in  that  small  republic  the  position  of  Demos¬ 
thenes  in  Athens.  His  fame  as  an  orator  procured  him 
the  chair  of  eloquence  at  Milan,  for  which  he  quitted  Lucca 
in  1555.  Amid  all  the  contests  of  that  agitated  period, 
Paleario  advocated  political  and  religious  freedom,  and  op¬ 
posed  papal  pretensions.  When  the  Papacy  gained  the 
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ascendency  in  Italy,  the  inquisition  was  set  to  work,  and 
Paleario,  amon^  others,  was  accused  of  heresy,  on  account 
of  the  book  he  had  written  twenty-five  years  before.  He 
was  taken  from  Milan  to  Rome  in  1568,  tried,  condemned 
and  executed.  After  being  hanged,  his  body  was  burned 
at  the  bridge  of  S.  Angelo  in  Rome,  on  July  8,  1570.  Hij 
constancy  at  the  stake  irritated  his  enemies,  one  of  whom 
Latine,  wrote  cruel  verses  on  his  death,  and  remarked  in  a 
letter  that  Paleario  had  suppressed  the  T  in  his  Christian 
name  on  account  of  its  resemblance  to  a  cross.  How  hU 
portrait  came  in  that  municipal  library  is  unknown,  but  it 
IS  conjectured  that  it  must  have  belonged  to  the  Bishop  of 
Veroli,  and  come  into  the  hands  of  the  municipality  since 
1870.  At  the  foot  of  the  painting  the  cause  of  his  deathii 
stated  ;  and  ancient  records  speak  of  Paleario  as  beinw  the 
most  eloquent  man  of  his  age.  A  photograph  of  the  por¬ 
trait  has  been  taken  by  Signor  Spina,  which  may  be  seen 
at  34  Via  della  Croce.  The  syndic  has  written  an  official 
letter,  at  Signor  Spina’s  request,  to  the  librarian  at  Veroli, 
requesting  him  to  take  great  care  of  the  picture. 


